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ON SELF-EXAMINATION OF 
MINISTERS, 


Ir has been frequently lamented 
by good men, that the perpetual 
recurrence of the same _ religious 
services has a tendency to produce 
an insensibility to impression. It is 
equally true, that the force even of 
probable proofs is diminished by fa- 
miliarity, and that moral reasoning, 
when addressed to the will, as well 
as to the understanding, becomes 
Jess cogent and persuasive the more 
frequently it is repeated. He who 
has been long conversant with theo- 
logical subjects, and whose constant 
employment in life has been public 
instruction, will readily acknow- 
ledge, that the same truths, by which 
he was once powerfully convinced, 
or deeply affected, have, by frequent 
repetition, lost much of their effi- 
cacy on his mind, He may still re- 
tain an unshaken conviction of the 
certainty of those truths; and of the 
necessity of preaching them to man- 
kind with sincerity, faithfulness, and 
zeal. But still bis perceptions may 
be less vivid and distinct, and his 
affections less strongly and fre- 
quently excited. He may see things, 
as Lord Bacon says, in a dry light. 
His understanding may be satisfied, 
but his heart may remain unmoved. 
Now there is always a danger lest 
this diminution of impression on the 
mind should produce & correspond- 
ing diminution of vigilance and ac- 
tivity in the performance of moral 
and religious duties. That this ef- 
fect has followed, in many instances, 
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cannot be denied ; that it may follow 
in our own, there is sufficient reason 
to apprehend ; and we ought there- 
fore to be on our guard against a 
disadvantage, to which both the me- 
chanism of our minds, and the na. 
ture of our occupations, expose us. 
But there is another disadvantage, 
against which we who minister in 
sacred things, have constantly to 
contend —a_ disadvantage arising, 
like those we have already men- 
tioned, from the very nature of our 
employment. When we compose 
for the pulpit, and when we deliver 
those compositions, we have, or 
ought to have, two objects, similar 
indeed, but yet distinct, continually 
in view ; the edification of others, 
and the improvement of ourselves. 
The first of these two objects is the 
most prominent and attractive—the 
other we regard as subordinate, and 
sometimes, it is to be feared, en- 
tirely overlook, “ The consequence 
of repetition,” says Paley, “ will be 
felt more sensibly by us, who are in 
the habit of directing our arguments 
to others: for it always requires a 
second, a separate, and an unusual 
effort of the mind to bring back the 
conclusion upon ourselves. In con- 
structing, in expressing, in deliver- 
ing ourarguments, inall the thoughts 
and study which we employ upon 
them, what we are apt to hold con- 
tinually in view, is the effect they 
may produce upon those who hear 
or read them. The further and best 
use of our meditations, their influ- 
ence upon our own hearts and cou- 
sciences, is lost in the presence of 
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the other. In philosophy itself, it 
is not always the same thing to study 
a subject in order to understand, and 
in order to teach it. In morals and 
religion, the power of persuasion is 
eultivated by those whose employ- 
ment is public instruction ; but their 
wishes are fulfilled, and their care 
exhausted, in promoting the success 
of their endeavours upon others. 
The secret duty of turning truly and 
in earnest their attention upon them- 
selves is suspended, not to say for- 
gotten, amidst the iabours, the en- 
gagements, the popularity of their 
public ministry, and in the best dis- 
posed minds, is interrupted by the 
anxiety, or even by the satisfaction, 
with which their public services are 
performed.” 

We well know our Lord’s denun- 
ciations against those who “ said, 
and did not,” and who ‘* bound 
heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and laid them on men’s 
shoulders; but they themselves 
would not move them with one of 
their fingers.” We all feel, and rea- 
dily confess, that what we preach 
to others, we ought to preach also to 
ourselves. But do we actually thus 
preach? Do we examine our own 
hearts and conduct to ascertain their 
conformity to those rules which we 
ourselves have publicly laid down? 
If this conformity does not exist, 
and if there is no endeavour to pro- 
duce it, it is surely an awful consi- 
deration, that while we preach to 
others, we ourselves may become 
cast-aways; and that before the tri- 
bunal of Christ many, whom we 
have followed with private or pub- 
lic exhortations, will rise to testify 
against us; and to declare the ever- 
lasting benefits they have derived 
from those instructions, which we, 
while we delivered them, underva- 
lued and neglected. At that solemn 
hour it would indeed be dreadful to 
be addressed with those ever memo- 
rable words, ‘‘ Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked 
servant.’’ 

‘Where ts the man, who upon the 
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reperusal of his discourses after 
some lapse of time, has not abun- 
dant reason for humiliation and 
self-abasement, while he contem- 
plates the neglect of duties which 
he once warmly recommended, or 
the commission of sins, which he for- 
merly with vehemence condemned ? 
The fact is, that we must all plead 
guilty to frequent forgettulness, and 
occasional direct violations of our 
own precepts. Why should we either 
deny or palliate it?) Why should 
we pretend to an undeviating recti- 
tude, and an immaculate sanctity, of 
which our nature is not capable? 
The standard which we are bound 
to hold up to mankind is high, and 
holy, and perfect. We cannot en- 
tirely reach it; but we must endea- 
vour, we must labour, to reach it. 
The excellent Skelton has some fa- 
miliar, but shrewd and judicious, 
observations on this subject. “ A 
very sensible gentlewoman,”” says 
he, “ having read the two first vo- 
lumes of sermons I had the pre- 
sumption to publish, asked me, If 
my own life and conversation were 
strictly conformable to the rules I 
had laid down in those discourses : 
Startled at the question, I answered, 
No; but that I did my best to act 
as well as I wrote; and that I some- 
times read over my own discourses, 
not that I thought them equal to 
those of other writers on the same 
subjects, but to upbraid and excite 
myself to a greater degree of watch- 
fulness over my own ways. Two of 
them, I said, had been of singular 
use to me for this purpose, more 
than the most excellent performances 
of Barrow, Tillotson, or Stanhope, 
could have been; because they 
stared my own failings in the face, 
like an additional conscience, with 
greater sternness than the writings 
of other men could do.” * * * “In 
no one sermon 1 ever preached had 
I one lesson for myself, and another 
for ory hearers. My heart and con- 
science always made a part of the 
audience; and the pure word of God 
ever dictated to me what I delivered 
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to them, Whatever constitutional 
warmth was mixed with my zeal, and 
much there certainly was ; and how- 
ever earnestly I threatened the ter- 
rors of the Lord to obstinate sinners, 
especially such as preach unsound 
doctrines to His people, I trembled 
while I did it, and pushed with an 
instrument sharp at both ends, that 
pointed at my own sins, as well as 
theirs,” 

This is the language of a truly 
good man, ‘* an Israelite indeed, in 
whom was no guile ;” whose life was 
spent in constaut endeavours, both by 
his preaching and conduct, to “ adora 
the doctrine of God our Saviour.” 
The practice, which he here men- 
tions, of reading over his own dis- 
courses, in order to detect his devia- 
tions from his own precepts, is well 
worthy of universal imitation. It is 
a practice calculated to produce the 
most beneficial effects. It is the 
best preservative against that insen- 
sibility to religious impression which, 
as has been already observed, is too 
frequently generated by the repeti- 
tion of the same serviees and the 
same arguments, and by the habit 
of regarding the edification of others 
as the principal, and almost thie sole, 
object of our preaching. It is a pre- 
servative also against the danger to 
which we are exposed of ‘ doing 
the work of the Lord deceitfully,” 
and of falling into that most odious 
and contemptible of vices, hypo- 
crisy. On the contrary, this prae- 
tice will form and cherish im our 
hearts humility, sincerity, diligence, 
and indeed every other Christian 
virtue. They who have been long 
habituated to a nightly examination 
of their daily conduct, know from 
experience the excellent effects of 
self-inspection and reminiscence. 
Such persons will, without difficulty, 
be persuaded of the advantages of 
advancing a step further, and of 
carrying on their examinations into 
their personal conformity and agree- 
ment with their own ministerial in- 
structions. They will not doubt the 
benefit of appointing some time, 
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either before or after they have 
preached to their congregations, 
that they may secretly preach to 
their own hearts, of at least reading 
over the applications and hortatory 
parts of their discourses, and inquir- 
ing of themselves, whether “ their 
own mouths have not testified against 
them;’’ whether they have not been 
guilty of taking God’s covenant into 
their mouths, and casting his words 
behind them; or whether they have 
indeed practised those duties, and 
cultivated those virtues, which they 
have in public so loudly, and so 
energetically, prescribed. 

Example has always more efficacy 
than precept. Let me then extract 
a passage from the Life of Dod. 
dridge to shew the manner in which 
that excellent man performed the 
duty of ministerial self-examination. 
** Tt will not,” says his biographer, 
‘* be unpleasing nor unprofitable to 
the serious reader, if I insert some 
specinwens of the manner in which 
he preached over his sermons to his 
own soul; heartily wishing that it 
may excite ministers to do the like.” 
* July 23, 1727. I this day preached 
concerning Christ, as the physician 
of souls, from Jer. viii. 22. and hav- 
ing, among other particulars, ad- 
dressed those sincere Christians, 
who through a neglect of the Gospel 
remedy are in a bad state of spiti- 
tual health, it is evident to me, upon 
a serious review, that I am of that 
number. I know by experience that 
my remaining distempers are pain- 
ful. God kuows they are the great 
affliction of my life; such an afflie- 
tion, that, methinks, if I were free 
from it, any worldly circumstances 
would be more tolerable, and even 
more delightful, than that full flow 
of prosperity, by which I am so 
often evsaared and injured. I know 
Christ is able to help me, and to 
resture me to more perfect health 
than I have ever yet attained; and 
my experience of his power and 
grace is a shameful aggravation of 
my negligence. Therefore with hum- 
ble shame and serrow for my former 
3M 2 
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indifference anid folly, I would now 
seriously attempt a reformation. 
To this purpose I would resolve: 1. 
Chat I will carefully examine into 
my own soul, that I may know its 
constitution, and its particular weak- 
ness and distempers. 2. I would 
apply to Christ, as my physician, to 
heal these distempers and restore me 
to greater vigour in the service of 
God. 3. I would remember that 
he heals by the Spirit: and would 
therefore pray for his influences to 
produce in me greater devotion, hu- 
mility, diligence, gravity, purity, 
and steadiness of resolution. 4. I 
would wait upon him in the use of 
appointed means for this purpose ; 
especially prayer, the study of the 
Scriptures, and the Lord’s Supper. 
Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean. Pronounce the word, thou 
great Physician, and save me for thy 
mercy’s sake.’’ 

“« Nov. 12, 1727. I preached this 
day from those words, ‘! know 
you, that ye have not the love of 
God in you.’ I endeavoured to fix 
upon unconverted sinners the charge 
of not loving God, and described at 
large the character of the Christian 
in the several expressions of that 
affection. My own heart condemned 
me of being deficient in many of 
them. I humbled myself deeply be- 
tore God, and do now, in the divine 
strength, reuew my resolutions as to 
the following particulars. 1. 1 will 
endeavour to think of God more 
frequently than I have done, and to 
make the thought of him familiar to 
my mind in seasons of leisure and 
solitude. 2. I will labour after com- 
maunion with hin, especially in every 
act of devotion through this week. 
For this purpose, | would recollect 
my thoughts before I begin; watch 
over my. heart in the duty, and con- 
sider afterwards how I have suc- 
ceeded. 3.1 will pray for conformity 
to God, and endeavour to imitate 
him in wisdom, justice, truth, faith- 
fulness, and goodness —-—”. ** Thus 
eareful was he,” adds his biogra- 
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pher, ‘ to maintain the life of reli- 
gion in his own soul, as well as among 
his people.” 
These valuable extracts suflici- 
ently illustrate and exemplify the 
manner, in which the duty, which 
we have been recommending, may be 
most beneficially performed. It is 
my sincere hope and prayer that 
they may prevail on some, who have 
hitherto neglected this duty, to “ go 
and do likewise;” and ‘ to walk 
before God in truth, and righteous- 
ness, and in uprightness, and inte- 
grily of heart, that they may be sin- 
cere and without offence till the day 
of Christ.” ; 
G.1.M. 
June 15th, 1821. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


In the Christian Remembrancer for 
April, your correspondent Can- 
tab, enquires what is “ the true 
state of the case?” with respect to 
Polycarp’s death—this is a question 
which bas much perplexed ecclesi- 
astical historians; without citing all 
the champions wf the different dates 
which have been assigned, it may 
be sufficient to mention, that Bishop 
Pearson insists upon 147, (which 
Lardner by mistake calls 148) that 
Tillemont and others following the 
Chronicon Alexandrinum give 167, 
er thereabouts; that Usher rely- 
ing upon the authority of A.gidius 
Bucherius, adopts 169; that Sozo- 
mene makes him contemporary with 
Victor Bishop of Rome, at the close 
of the second century, and Socrates 
having brought him down to the 
reign of Gordian, the author of the 
acts of Pionius has made him suffer 
in the Decian persecution; setting 
aside however the palpable errors 
of these later Greek historians, the 
authentic evidence upon which the 
question is to be decided is reduced 
to this, we have the testimony of 
Eusebius and Jerome in the fourth 
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century, that Polyearp suffered 
martyrdom at Smyrna in the reign 
of Marcus Antoninus and Lucius 
Aurelius Commodus; on the other 
hand in the epistle written by the 
Cuurch of Smyrna, soon after his 
martyrdom in which all the circum- 
stances of it are minutely detailed, 
it is stated to have happened on the 
great Sabbath (caSSarw weyadrw) on 
the seventh Calend of April, on the 
second day of the month Xanthicus, 
when Statius Quadratus was Pro. 
consul, Now the great Sabbath 
was an expression used both by the 
Jews and by the primitive Christians 
to denote the Saturday before Eas- 
ter-day, and the seventh Calend 
of April corresponds to the 26th 
day of March, therefore Easter 
Sunday on that year, fell on the 
27th of March; but in the year 167, 
the date assigned by those who fol- 
low Eusebius, the 27th of March 
would not have been on a Sunday, 


therefore that was not the year of 


Polyearp’s death; it is true mdeed 
that by our mode of computation, 
Easter-day would have fallen on the 


3rd of April, but the Church of 


Smyrna in common with the other 
Churehes of tue East at that time, 
kept their Easter on the day of the 
Jewish Passover, and that day, 
which was the 14th of the month 
Nisan, is computed to coincide with 
the 2d of April 147, and therefore 
the Saturday preceding that, being 
the 26th of March, would be the 
great Sabbath; the truth of this 
date receives additional coutirma- 
tion from the succeeding clause, for 
the Macedonian month Xanthicus, 
commenced on the 25th of March; 
lastly Statius Quadratus was Con- 
sul, anno 142, and-since it was usual 
to hold the Proconsubate for five 
vears afterwards, it follows tit he 
would be Proconsul in the year 147; 
upon this internal evidence, Pearson 
founds his argument for determin- 
ing in opposition to Eusebius and 
Jerome that Polycarp was put to 
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death in the ninth year of Antoninus 
Pius, 

The candid Lardner though not 
disposed at first to admit the force 
of this argument yet acknowledges 
in his second edition, that it is much 
favoured by the discovery of an 
ancient inscription; assuming this 
then to be the true state of the 
case and supposing that Polycarp 
dated from his birth, and not from 
his conversion to Christianity, when 
he told the Proconsul that he had 
Served Christ eighty and six years, 
it is evident that he was nearly 
thirty nine years old before St. John 
died, and therefore though I know 
not what good authority there is for 
the opinion commonly entertained, 
that he was the angel of the Church 
of Smyrna mentioned in the Reve- 
lations, yet certainly it is not an im- 
probable opinion, and is greatly 
countenanced by the testimony of 
Ireneus; for that writer, who had 
seen Polyearp, affirms that he was 
taught by the Apestles and by them 
ordained Bishop of the Church of 
Smyrna; in like manner Eusebius 
says, that he received the Bishopric 
from the eye-witnesses and servants 
of the Lord. Jerome calls him the dis- 
ciple of St. John, but that does not 
necessarily infer his conversion ; the 
eighty six years have been generally 
supposed to include his whole life; 
indeed if- he was converted it must 
have been at a very tender age, for 
in his Epistle to the Philippians, he 
plainly intimates that. he was not 
alive when St. Paul visited that 
Church; they therefore, who refer 
the eighty six years to his conver- 
sion, must adopt the later date of 
his martyrdom; and even in that 
case the length of time he presided 
over the Church of Smyrna, will 
not be singular, for Remigius was 
Bishop of Kheims more than seventy 
six years. 

I am, your’s, &c. 


Oxon. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 


THE observations of a correspond- 
ent in your Number for April last, 
on the inconsistencies of certain 
notes in the Family Bible, on a pas- 
sage in the second chapter of Reve- 
lations, have induced me to refer to 
Cave's Lives of the Fathers for the 
dates of the birth, ministry, and 
martyrdom of St. Polycarp. 

True itis, thatthe method adopted 
by the distinguished Editors of that 
highly useful work, necessarily leads 
to the occasional introduction of 
conflicting opinions on speculative 
points, but, if lam not mistaken, 
the danger, that the reader will be 
misled, is but very small, and is 
clearly overbalanced by the advan- 
tage, that the most valuable com- 
ments of the most eminent writers 
of our Church are embodied in a 
popular form, 

Dr. Cave consulted, with much 
critical acumen, the original autho- 
rities relating to tie lives of the 
Primitive Fathers, aud his biogra- 
phical memoirs are drawn up on close 
examination and careful scrutiny of 
the most authentie records. ‘1 his 
author, then, concurring generally 
with the great chronologist Arch- 
bishop Usher, whose attention had 
been particularly drawn to the life 
and writings of St. Polycarp, fixes 
his birth towards the latter end of 
the reign of Nero, or perhaps, a 
little earlier. Now Nero died A. D. 
68: St. Polycarp, therefore, was 
born A. D. 67, or it may be A. D. 
65. St. Polycarp is allowed by 
the most ancient and best authori- 
ties to have been the disciple of St. 
John, to have been taught by the 
Apostles, and to have conversed 
with many, who had seen our Lord 
upon earth. Let us suppose him, 
then, to have been converted by St. 
John at the age of sixteen, that is, 
A. D. 83, or A. D. 81. Antiquity 
in hike manner testifies, that he was 
constituted Bishop of Smyrna by 
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St. John, and the best commenta- 
tors concur with Archbishop Usher 
in understanding him to be the angel 
of the Church of Smyrna, or the 
Bishop of that city addressed in 
Rev. i. 

Now the date of the Apocalypse 
is A. D. 96; but it is reasonable 
to suppose, that he had holden the 
Episcopal dignity there some time 
previously; say, that he was ap- 
pointed A. D. 93. Then if he was 
born A. D. 67, he was raised to the 
Episcopal Office at the age of 
twenty six, or if born A. D, 65, at 
the age of twenty eight; but if ap- 
pointed Bishop A, D. 96, he was, 
if born A. D. 67, twenty nine years 
old, and if born A. D. 65, thirty 
one years old. Dr. Cave fixes his 
martyrdom A. D, 167; accordingly 
he was one hundred years old, if 
born A. D. 67; or one hundred and 
two, if born A. D. 65. The interesting 
contemporary account of his martyr- 
dom relates the expression quoted by 
your correspondent: Fourscore and 
six years, exclaimed the dying saint, 
I have served him, and he never did 
me any harm ; how then shall I now 
blaspheme my King and-my Sa- 
viour? But Cave most reasonably 
refers these eighty six years not to 
the period of his natural, but of his 
spiritual birth, to his regeneration 
by baptism, whieh, as was stated 
above, probably took place A. D. 
63,.or A. D. 81. If in A. D. 81, 
then the eighty six years concur 
with the date of his martyrdom A. D. 
167 

It is very plain that Dr. Wall's 
statement, that St. Polycarp died at 
the age of eighty six, arose from 
a misconception of the emphatic 
words of the dying martyr. 

If the above dates be calculated 
with tolerable acuracy, St. Polycarp 
held the See of Smyrna more than 
seventy years; seventy four years, 
if appointed A. D, 93: seventy one 
years, if appointed A. D, 96: and 
Dr, Cave alleges an instance op 
record of a Bishop of Rheims, who 
held that See seventy four years. 
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Nor, indeed is at all improbable, 
that the Divine wisdom should see 
fit to prolong, for the most obvious 
purpose, the years of those early 
coutessors of Christianity, whose in- 
tercourse with the Apostles and 
whose shining examples, eminently 
qualified them to edify the Church, 
and resist gainsayers, whether from 
within or from without. We have 
the evidence of Quadratus, who 
wrote his Apology for Christianity, 
about A. D, 124, that there were 
persons alive even in his days, upon 
whom Christ had wrought miracles ; 
what wonder then, if so bright a lu- 
minary as St. Polycarp, the disciple 
of St. John, who had conversed 
with many, who had seen our Lord 
on earth, should be preserved by 
Providence to extreme old age? 
I am, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CLER. GLoc, 


a 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Continued from page 395. ) 


“ Let me be weighed in an even ba- 
lance.” Job xxxi, 6. 

* Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting.” Daniel v. 27. 


** When the archi-magies or any 
one of the beloved old men (whose 
title is still hereditary in one parti- 
cular family) is persuading the peo- 
ple at their religious solemnities to 
a strict observance of the old be- 
loved or divine speech, he always 
calls them the beloved or holy peo- 
ple, agreeing to the Hebrew Epi- 
thet Ammi, during the theocracy of 
Israel. I have heard the speaker 
on these eccasions, after quoting the 
war actions of their distinguished 
chieftains who fell in battle, urging 
them as a copy of imitation to the 
living. Then to soften the thoughts 
of death, he tells them, they who 
died in battle are only gone to sleep 
with their beloved forefathers ; (for 
they always collect the bones) and 
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mentions a common proverb they 
have, Neetak Intahah ‘ The days ap- 
pointed, or allowed him were finish- 
ed.’ And this is their firm belief; 
for they affirm, that there is a certain 
fixed time and place, when and 
where, every oue must die, without 
any possibility of averting it. They 
frequently say, ‘ such @ one was 
weighed on the path and made to be 
light.’ Ascribing life and death 
to God's unerring and particular 
providence, and again when if after 
having held a council upon war or 
peace, should the former be de- 
termined upon, they say of their 
enemies—it is finished, they are 
found wanting.’ Adair's North 
American Indian, p. 33, 380. 


* Canst thou draw out Leviathan with 
a hook?” Job. xli. 1. 


The Leviathan of the Scriptures 
bears in most points so strong a re. 
semblance to the crocodile, that it is 
difficult to imagine what other animal 
could be meant—there are, however, 
someallusions which would leadusto 
suppose that it must have been one 
of the whale species. If so, it must 
no doubt be the grampus (Delphi- 
nus Orca of Linnzus) which is the 
largest of the tribe met with in the 
Mediterranean, arriving at the length 
of 25 feet, and is of an extremely 
fierce and predacious disposition, 
feeding on the larger fishes, and even 
on the dolphin and porpus which vary 
from 6 to 10 feet im length. Chan- 
dier in his voyage to the Levant, p. 
2, says ‘ we here saw a grampus, 
or whale, spouting up water, which 
in falling formed a mist not unlike 
the smoke from a flash of gunpowder ; 
and again, p. 3, he describes the bot- 
tled-nosed sharks about 12 feet long 
hovering round the vessel and blow- 
ing out water accompanied with a 
puff audible at a distance. In let- 
ters from Canada, by Hugh Gray, 
the author, after giving a very in- 
teresting account of a contest be- 
tween the thresher and the sword- 
fish, with the whale, describes the 
latter after being galied on all sides 
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by creatures he might well despise 
as flouncing about; blowing and 
making a tremendous noise, dashing 
the water to a prodigious height, 
and occasioning a sort of local 
storm—the words of these travellers 
cannot but remind the reader of 
those of Job. ‘* Out of his nostrils 
goeth smoke, he maketh the deep 
to boil like a pot; he maketh a 
path to shine after him: one would 
think the deep to be hoary,’’ xli. 
31, 32. It is evident that these 
verses cannot be applicable to the 
crocodile which seldom or never 
quits the banks of the rivers. It is 
most probable that Job meant 
neither the crocodile nor the whale, 
but an imaginary monster com- 
pounded of the most remarkable 
powers of each. 

In his passage up the Red Sea, 
Mr. Salt describes the appearance 
of whales in terms, more closely cor- 
responding with the above passage. 
He says, ‘‘ at times we had twenty 
or thirty in sight; some of them 
passing close by the vessel, others 


dartmg away, making a snorting 
noise, and throwing up the water 


like a fountain, They occasionally 
rose erect out of the water, shining 
like bright pillars of silver; then 
falling on their backs, and flapping 
their enormous tins violently on the 
surface, with a noise somewhat re- 
sembling the report of a cannon.” 
Salt’s Abyssinia, p. 19. 

Diodorus Siculus in mentioning 
crocodiles, says ‘ the Egyptians 
formerly caught these monsters with 
hooks, baited with raw flesh ; but of 
later times, they have used to take 
them with strong nets like fishes, 
sometimes they strike them on the 
head with forks of iron, and thus 
kill them.”” Diod Sic. p. 17. 

** Among the various methods 
that are used to take the crocodile, 
1 shall only relate one which most 
deserves attention ; they fix a piece 
of swine’s flesh on a hook, and suffer 
it to float into the middle of the 
stream. On the banks they have 
@ live hog, which they beat till it 
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cries out. The crocodile hearing the 
noise makes towards it, and in the 
way encounters the bait. They then 
draw it on shore, and the first thing 
they do is to fill its eyes with clay ; 
it is thus easily manageable, which 
it otherwise would vot be.’’ Hero. 
dotus Euterpe, p. 70. 


a 


INCREASE OF CATHOLICS. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 
A Correspondent in your Number 
for April has adverted to a subject 
at this moment of the deepest im- 
portance, namely, the increase of 
Roman Catholics. I am not ac- 
quainted with any data whereon to 
ground a calculation, except what is 
furnished in Bishop Porteus’s letter, 
published by the Society tor Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and which 
was written forty years since. Com- 
paring the account lately published 
with the statement there given, it may 
be inferred, that the. increase of 
Roman Catholics in the county of 
Lancaster, which is only a part of 
the Diocese of Chester, has been 
fourfold within the time above men- 
tioned. What the general increase 
of population has been in the same 
district, within the same time; lam 
unable to mention, The increase 
of the whole population of Eng- 
land and Wales does not appear to 
be more than one-third ; and if the 
Romanists have increased in other 
districts in the same propertion as 
they have in Lancashire, the dispa- 
rity is truly alarming. Of the ac- 
curacy of the numbers given in the 
account referred to by your corres- 
pondent, [| can only speak with any 
certainty as to one of the plaees 
mentioned, nor do 1 think that the 
statement given is exaggerated. In 
that district, the proportion of Ro- 
manists is not greater than one iv 
forty, though the list may be swelled 
with the names of converts as they 
are irreverently termed, consisting 
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of old women, lying in a state of 
insensibility at the point of death, 
and of the idle andthe worthless, who 
follow them only for filthy lucre’s 
sake. Inanother district, I appre- 
hend not more extensive nor more 
populous than the former, but in 
the vicinity of an opulent land- 
holder, who has a great number of 
workmen in bis employ, the ac- 
count represents them four times as 
numerous. What are in the report 
termed “* congregations’’ must surely 
include the whole Romanist popu- 
lation: for in Manchester, the two 
chapels cannot contain more than 
5000 persons, and yet the number 
of the congregations is said to 
amouut to 15,000. In this town 
an additional chapel was built last 
year, which is as likely to excite 
attention as that which it seems is 
rising in Moor-fields. This chapel 
was OPENED twice* in January 
last: first, on some day about the 
middle of the week, when highmass 
was performed, the prices of ad- 
mission being on a graduated scale, 
according to the difference of seats: 
on the following Sunday, the exhi- 
bition was repeated at reduced 
prices. 

The district round Stoneyhurst, 
your correspondent well observes, 
is “particularly thronged with 
Papists.” The establishwent itself 
contains about three hundred per- 
sons. In the tract of country from 
which the remaining twelve hundred 
of their “ congregation” come, 
there is not, 1 believe, a place 
which can pretend to the name of a 
village. Nothing is to be seen but 
scattered farm-houses and labourers 
cottages ; so that if the number is 
correct, there cannot be much room 
for Protestants. It is, however, 
satisfactory to be able to add, that 
some churchmen still maintain their 





* The secondadvertisement announced, 
that the ing of the new Roman Ca- 
tholic Chapel would be repeated as it took 
place on the first occasion. 
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ground on the very borders of their 
estates, in spite of all the incon- 
veniences and vexations they have 
to experience: but they are con- 
fined to very few families. 

It would not be difficult to furnish 
further specimens of the bigotry 
and uncharitableness of Romanists ; 
but | am at present necessarily con- 
fined to the subject brought for- 
ward by your last correspondent. 
“A near Observer,” by whom I 
was glad to see my former state- 
ment corroborated, I conceive, 
is more surrounded by, and has 
more intercourse with them than 
myself: perhaps he may be induced 
to favour you with a continuance of 
his judicious remarks. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 


ie 


GODWIN AND PHILLIPS’S 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Tue remarks of your correspondent 

APOE upon the gross partiality of 

Wilkes’s Christian Biography have 

induced me to suppose that my ser- 

vices may not be wholly unaccept- 

able, if I point out some examples 

of similar conduct in an opposite 

quarter. 

There are two London publishers 
who have paid great attention to 
supplying small schools with ele- 
mentary books; the one is the no- 
torious Godwin; and the other the 
not less notorious Sir Richard Phil- 
lips. By dint of hawking and ad- 
vertising, the books are sold; and 
our third and fourth rate boarding- 
schools, and the nurseries of the 
careless and ignorant are furnished 
with as much nonsense as they are 
able to consume. The religious 
books are dignified with the names 
of Barrow and Blair; Geography 
and History are of course assigned 
to Goldsmith; and the remainder 

3.N 
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is divided among Mess. Milius, 
Baldwin, and Watkins. Take the 
following as a sample. 

Milius’s School Dictionary, con- 
tains the undermeationed defini- 
tions. Chariot. A carriage for 
pleasure, with ¢wo wheels. Church. 
A body of Christians professing the 
same rule. Curate. <A clergyman, 
hired to perform the duties of ano- 
ther. Hierarchy. ‘The body of 
priests that conduct a national reli- 
gion. King. A single person ina 
state, to whom extraordinary power 
is confided for life. Liberty. Per- 
mission to any one to judge of his 
own duties, and to act accordingly. 
Revelation, Discovery of sacred 
truths, 

Barrow’s ‘ Five hundred ques- 
tions on the New Testament,” con- 
tains a vocabulary, and “ an ex- 
planation of the offices and condi- 
tions of men,” in which we have 
the following information. ‘ Phi- 
lip, one of the Apostles, and au- 
thor of one of the epistles.” P. 63. 
I presume, the Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians. ‘ Samaritans, originally 
heathens, settled by the king of 
Assyria in the Israelitish cities after 
the captivity.” P. 63. “ Tetrarchs, 
who had kingly power in four pro- 
vinces.” P. 66. 

Adair’s, “‘ Five Hundred Questions 
deduced from Goldsmith’s History 
of England,” is furnished with a 
list of ‘* learned and eminent men 
who have flourished in the British 
islands, distinguishing the subjects, 
or works, in which they excelled.’’ 
I transcribe the concluding page of 
the Catalogue, merely observing, 
that it is supposed to contain the 
names of all the learned who de- 
parted this life between the year 
1790 and the year 1813. 


«* Sir Joshua Reynolds, painting and dis- 
courses on painting. 

William Robertson, history of Scotland, 
Charles V. and America. 

John Hunter, anatomy. 

Edward Gibbon, Roman empire. 

Sir William Jones, Arabian poems! !! 
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Andrew Kippis, history, biography, &c. 

Edmund Burke, political tracts and 
speeches. 

William Melmoth, Pliny and Cicero's 
letters, 

William Cowper, poetry and letters. 

Hngh Blair, sermons, lectures on rhetoric. 

Erasmus Darwin, botanic garden, zoono- 
mia, &c. 

Alexander Geddes, translator of the Bible, 
poems, Xc. 

Joseph Priestley, chentistry, philosophy, 
and theology. 

Gilbert Wakefield, translations, &c. 

C. J, Fox, history and speeches. 

Thomas Holcroft, travels, plays, and 
novels. 

William Kirwan, chemistry, &c. 

Richard Porson, Greek translation !! 

Henry Cavendish, chemistry, 

Thomas Paine, political tracts, 

William Burney, history of music.” 


Such, Sir, is the manner in which 


books are got up, which have al- 


ready done much, as Sir R. Phil- 
lips assures us in his address to the 
instructors of youth, “ to render 
the next an enlightened and philo- 
sopMical age, and to qualify the 
muss of our future population, to be 
able to distinguish between truth 
and error, consequently to protect 
them against the delusions of cor- 
ruption, and the influence of bad 
passions. And as_ knowledge is 
virtue, and virtue is happiness, the 
effects may, in some degree, realise 
the hopes of the millenarians, and 
the poetic fables descriptive of a 
gojden age.” This is a touch of the 
truly sublime; and I presume that 
it will, in some degree, realize the 
hopes of the ccmpositor, and to 
provide him with gold, which is nei- 
ther poetical nor fabulous, 
Your obedient servant, 


K, 
July 2. 


i 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 
MANY circumstances have concur- 


red to delay the sequel of my letter 
on the Study of Hebrew, (pub- 
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lished in your Number for October 
last), which, however, I have now 
the pleasure to transmit to you. In 
the letter alluded to, I divided my 
intended remarks into three heads, 
viz. 1. On the advantage, 2. On the 
pleasure of an acquaintance with 
the Hebrew language, and 3. On 
the method of attaining it. The 
first head I endeavoured to dispatch 
at the time, and I now proceed to 
consider, 

2. The pleasure which the study 
of Hebrew is capable of affording. 
The superior gratification arising 
generally from reading a work in the 
language in which it was written, 
no one who is acquainted with 
others besides his vernacular tongue, 
will, I should think, deny. Lan- 
guage is so intimately connected 
with thought, and the current of 
thought runs in such different chan- 
nels, in different tongues, that a 
translation must often fail of con- 
veying the true spirit of the erigi- 
nal. Indeed, to adopt the words 
of a spirited and ingenious writer *, 
“ Men may talk as they cliuse about 
translations: there is in brevity and 
truth no such thing as a translation. 
The bold outline is, indeed, pre- 
served, but the gentle, delicate, 
minute shadings vanish.” I appeal 
to any Greek and Latin scholar in 
attestation to the superior pleasure 
derived from contemplating the full 
drawn and coloured phenomena of 
thought, sentiment, and action, ex- 
pressed in the writings of the poets, 
orators, and historians of Greece 
and Rome, to that received from 
viewing the imperfect and meagre 
outlines of the same furnished by 
translations : and I would then con- 
fidently claim his assent to the posi- 
tion, that none of the principal 
translations + of the Hebrew Scrip- 





* Peter’s Letters, v. 1. p. 164. 

+ This must be understood, with an ex- 
ception, in favour of some of the ortental 
translations, as of those in the Syriac and 
Arabie languages, which may be consi- 
deved as dialects of the Hebrew. 
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ture, however accurately they may 
convey the general sense, furnish 
any thing like a just and complete 
representation of the original, and 
consequently, that the pleasure, as 
well as the profit, of studying the 
oracles of God, will be infinitely 
enhanced by approaching them in 
that language wherein the mind of 
the Holy Spirit was originally com- 
municated to man, “ juvat integros 
accedere fontes.”—Pam now, 

3. To give a few hints as to the 
method of acquiring the Hebrew 
language. It is well known to 
scholars, that there are two systems 
of the Hebrew language. One, 
according to which the alphabet of 
22 letters is represented as consist- 
ing, like the Greek and Latin, partly 
of consonants and partly of. vowels, 
and consequently as forming by 
itself a set of characters expres- 
sing elementary sounds. The other, 
according to which the 22 letters 
of the alphabet are considered as 
made up entirely of consonants 
and aspirations, and an apparatus 
of ten vowels is annexed, which 
are signified by small additional 
characters placed about the letters 
of the alphabet, called, technically, 
by the name of points. To these 
are added 28 accents, and two or 
three other emphatic marks, de- 
noted likewise by ditferent charac- 
ters variously disposed about the 
letters, and serving the double pur- 
pose of directing the emphasis and 
modulation, and of uniting words 
and sentences together. It is not 
my intention in this place to touch 
upon the disputed question of the 
authority of the points, which some 
attribute to Moses, or at least to 
Ezra, and pthers to the Jews of Ti- 
berias, A. D. 500, or to still later 
inventors. Granting them to be of 
considerable antiquity, and of oeca- 
sonal use in the interpretation of 
the sacred text, it must yet be ob- 
vious, that when a language may be 
learned in two methods, the one 
differing from the other only in the 
article of superaddition, as is the 
3N2 
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case with the Hebrew according to 
these two systems, that mode should 
be adopted in the first instance 
which is least complex and conse- 
quently most easy. I should, there- 
fore, advise every Hebrew student 
to commence his study of the lan- 
guage according to the unpointed 
system, and not to proceed to ac- 
quire the points (should he subse- 
quently think fit to add the know- 
ledge of them) until he has gained 
a competent facility in reading, some 
knowledge of the grammatical con- 
struction of the language, and a 
considerable copia verborum. Agree- 
ably to these views it would be ad- 
visable for him to begin with Bi- 
shop Burgess’s Hebrew Primer; a 
month's unremitting attention to 
which, at the rate of one hour a 
day, will, 1 am bold to say, bring 
him further on the road towards a 
knowledge of theHebrew tongue than 
his most confident hopes would al- 
low him to anticipate. He would 
also «lo well to provide himself with 
the same Bishop's, or Mr. Park- 
hurst’s Grammar; the latter pre- 
fixed to a useful Lexicon. Byth- 
ner’s Grammar will reveal to him 
the art and mystery of the vowel 
points, and if he aspire at the very 
topmost heights of Hebrew profi- 
ciency, Buxtorf, Schultens, Simonis, 
or Schroeder, are at hand with their 
larger grammars to lead him into the 
most recondite arcana of the lan- 
guage. Should he, upon considering 
the controversy respecting the points, 
decide against attaining them, I 
would recommend Dr, Grey's me- 
thod of learning Hebrew, or Mas- 
clef’s Grammar, to succeed the un- 
pointed grammars of Bishop Bur- 
gess, or Parkhurst, together with 
Bishop Hare’s Hebrew Psalter. 
The additional books which it will 
be desirable for him to procure, let 
him adopt which system he will, are 
Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica, or 
Grammatical Praxis on the Psalms 
to which his grammar is affixed) and 
Simonis’s admirable Lexicon, with 
the Bible of either Vander Hooght 
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or Simonis. When our learner has 
made some proficiency in the lan- 
guage, and not before, he will find 
in the Westminster Grammar, an 
excellent compendium of abl neces- 
sary grammatical knowledge, - ac- 
cording to the pointed system, in 
the shortest space perhaps into 
which it could be condensed. 
Having thus furnished himself 
with the implements of his intended 
study, I would lay before our stu- 
dent two plans, either of which may 
be adopted accordingly as his cir- 
cumstances and opportunities may 
direct. To those who have abuut- 
ant health and leisure, I would re- 
commend to adhere strictly to the 
rules laid down by Bishop Burgess, 
in the beginning of his grammar, 
(to which I refer them) adding 
thereto the practice of transcribing 
and committing to memory some 
Biblical passages of more prominent 
interest, or frequent occurrence, as, 
for jpstance, the Ten Command- 
ments, the 53d Chap. of Isaiah, the 
Psalms introduced into the differ- 
ent offices of the church, &c. and 
also of construing portions of the 
historical books. To those whose 
health is weak or their time more 
occupied, I would suggest, that af- 
ter familiarizing themselves with the 
few regular inflexions of nouns and 
verbs, with the pronominal pre- 
fixes or affixes, and with the inse- 
patable particles they should exer- 
cise themselves in reading such pas- 
sages of Scripture as are above 
mentioned, with a translation, not 
troubling themselves with a minute 
investigation of the Root until they 
find that by this method they have 
acquired some familiarity with the 
Hebrew Idiom, and a tolerable co- 
pia verborum, It should, however, 
be observed, that on this latter plan, 
no progress can be expected except 
what is wanting in diligence and 
minuteness be made up for by regu- 
larity of application, Not a single 
day should be suffered to elapse 
without the reading of a few verses, 
however few they may be, The et. 
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ficacy of the former of these plans 
must be sufficiently ebvious. And 
for the latter, the successful expe- 
rience of more than one student, 
whom indifferent health and strict 
engagements have forced upon this 
method, may be adduced im proot 
of its beneficial effect. 

Thus have ] endeavoured, in some 
manner, to redeem my pledge, by 
stating a few of the advantages and 
pleasures of the study of Hebrew, 
and by prescribing a method of be- 
coming acquainted with that an- 
cient and venerable language. 
Though myself yet but a novice in 
this pursuit, I can safely go so far 
with * Luther and Melancthon in 
their lofty estimate of Hebrew learn- 
ing, as to say that it must be a large 
recompence which would tempt me 
to forego the pleasure and benefit I 
have already derived from even my 
scanty stock, These advantages I 
would fain extend to others, and if 
these papers should prevail upon a 
single individual, whether cleric or 
laic, to take up this useful and 
agreeable pursuit, I shall be far 
overpaid for this trifling trouble, 
and earnestly pray God to bless 
such praiseworthy application with 
a successful result. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


E 





* Scio me vix primis labiis degustasse 
literas Latinas, Grecas, et Hebraicas; 
sed'tamen hoc ipsum quod didici quantu- 
lumeunque est propter judicium de reli- 
gione omnibus mundi regnis omniumque 
epibus longé antepono, MELANCTHON. 

Scio quantum mihi (cognitio lingua 
Hebraice ) contra meos hostes profuerit, 
Quare hac quantula cunque cognitioné 
infinitis miltibus aureorum carere nolim. 
Lutner. Quoted by Bishop Burgess, in 
his “ Motives to the Study of’ Hebrew,” 
a book which I strongly recommend to all 
my readers, 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


I was much pleased with Jhuoa’s 
remarks, in your number for this 
month, on the scandalous breaches 
of the Sabbath, which are dail 
more and more offending against all 
divine and human laws and which 
certainly will bring down some 
striking judgment on this as well as 
on every other Sabbath-breaking 
nation, unless speedily corrected. 
As a proof that this is a com- 
plaint of recent origin at least in its 
present extent you will find it men- 
tioned in Horace Walpole’s Letters, 
that in the reign of Geo, II, the 
French ambassador was detained 
in London, because no carrier or 
waggon could be induced to take 
his luggage on a Sunday to Ports- 
mouth. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
PHILOSABBATUS, 


May 14, 1821. 
io 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
May I take the liberty, through 
the medium of your valuable pub- 
lication, of calling the attention of 
your episcopal readers to a bill now 
before the House of Commons for 
regulating of gaols, penitentiary- 
houses, &c. By this bill, * magi- 
strates are to nominate a clergyman 
of the Church of England to be 
chaplain of each of the several 
prisons within their jurisdiction, 
and to appoint a salary; and no 
clergyman so nominated, is to of- 
ficiate in any prison, until he shall 
have obtained a licence from the 
bishop of the Diocese, wherein the 
prison is situate, nor for any 
longer time than while such li- 
cence shall continue in force.” All 
this is proper, and perfectly con- 
formable with ecclesiastical disci- 
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pline, but the next clause, after 
enumerating the «duties to be per- 
formed, concludes with these words, 
* and if it shall appear to the jus- 
tices in Quarter Sessions assembled, 
that any chaplain shall have ne- 
glected any of his duties, they are 
hereby empowered and required to 
direct, that his salary or any portion 
thereof, which they may think pro- 
per, shall not be paid, or to remove 
him from his office.” 

Without adverting to the mani- 
fest contradiction of these enact- 
ments, | cannot but regard the latter 
as a direct infringement of the 
powers, with which the bishops are 
invested by the stipendiary curates 
act, and entirely subversive of that 
independence, which it was intend- 
ed to secure to that useful and la- 
borious class of the established 
clergy. Beset with dangers as our 
Church is in the present day, I 
trust, Mr. Editor, you will agree 
with me in thinking, that even the 
most trifling innovation should be 
resisted ; and if it should be said, 
that very few of the clergy can be 
affected by the present measure, 
may it not go to the establishment 
of a precedent, which may ulti- 
mately be productive of most disas- 
trous consequences? If a clergy- 
man’s stipend may be curtailed, in 
direct opposition to the bishop’s 
licence, or himself removed from 
his office by persons acting in a 
civil capacity in one instance, why 
hot in another? 

Having said thus much, I would 
leave the matter to the wisdom of 
our ecclesiastical rulers ; briefly sug- 
gesting that I am at a loss to dis- 
cover, why one class of clergymen 
should be subject to any rules or 
ordinances imposed chiefly by lay- 
men, when they are amenable to 
their diocesan, for any dereliction 
of those ministerial duties to the 
performance of which they solemnly 
pledged themselves at their ordi- 
nation, 


ZKONOZ. 
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JOHANNA SOUTHCOTE AND 
PROPHET TURNER. 


A CORRESPONDENT hias called 
our attention to the persevering e- 
forts of a few crazy or crafty indivi- 
duals in the cause of the wretched 
woman whose name is at the head 
of this article. We are not so sim- 
ple as to imagine that the ravings 
and blasphemies of Prophet John 
Turner will be diminished by any 
exposure of his folly or of bis fraud. 
But it may serve the purpose of a 
serious, if not salutary, warning to 
many well-intentioned and erring 
individnals, who conceive that there 
is no danger in heating the imagina- 
tions of the ignorant, and that fana- 
ticism is a bugbear in the mouth of 
the worldly and the formalist. The 
fashion of the present day is to tole- 
rate every thing; and to maintain 
that enthusiasm and hypocrisy are 
no checks to the progress of reli- 
gion. If any of our readers shall be 
of opinion that» Mr. John Turner 
ought to be permitted, in virtue of 
a sixpenny license, to preach the 
trash which we are about to quote, 
or that the dissemination of his blas- 
phemies is harmless and innocent, 
we exhort them forthwith to become 
attendants upon his ministry; and 
have no doubt that they will be qua- 
lified to assist him in his labours. 

He has published various pam- 
phiets, which are sold by S. Gom- 
pertz, Granby-Gardens, Lambeth ; 
and three of these are now before 
us, One is entitled, ‘‘ The Inhe- 
ritance, by George Turner, the Ser- 
vant of God.” Another, “The rich 
Treasure of the Kingdom revealed 
to George Turner ;” another, “ The 
Assurance of the Kingdom, by 
George Turner, the Servant of 
God.” Our readers will be not a 
little disgusted at hearing that the 
speaker in all three, for they are 
composed in the first person, is God 
himself, who is represented as mak- 
ing immediate revelations to the 
prophet. Of the two first books, 
the principal subject is the ap- 
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proaching kingdom of Shiloh, which 
is described with the greatest mi. 
nuteness. The prophecies of the 
Scriptures are set down as a sort of 
text, and God is supposed to ex- 
pound them to his servant. The 
jollowing is a fair specimen. 

‘“« These promises shall be fulfilled 
to man and woman upon earth ; for 
the whole earth is mine, the Lord, 
and the possession must return unto 
me, the Lord, when Icommand: and 
all laws of men must cease, that my 
laws may be established ; and I will 
give the kingdom to my son Shiloh, 
who will give it to my children and 
peuple to inherit; and order it as I 
shall command to the ends of the 
earth. Every man shall have his 
wife, and every woman shall have 
her husband ; and man and woman 
so soon as they are of age to unite, 
as none will remain alone when man 
is of years, | give him power to 
choose his wife; but when he makes 
his intention known, if her heart and 
mind be not inclined to him, she 
must make it known; and then he 
must not pursue her any more; but 
when he is accepted, then the father 
of the woman must give her unto 
him in the presence of two of the 
principal men of the city, town, or 
village where they dwell; or the 
nearest to which they dwell, and it 
must. be recorded ; for order must 
be in my kingdom. And I will order 
the land for their inheritance, and 
their house and buildings; the ex- 
pence must be paid out of my trea- 
sury, which I shall appoint in every 
city, town, and village in my king- 
dom; and seed and tools for their 
use, and furniture for their houses, 
and convenient things for the other 
buildings; and previsions for one 
year must be given them. And as 
the people multiply (which they will 
do) to an immensity upon earth, (as 
no disease or complaint will be 
amongst them as they increase,) I 
will increase the earth from the sea, 
and other lakes of waters, to be dry 
land. As the earth hath been di- 
vided, and the sea rose up and co- 
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vered the land that then was seen ; 
so I shall command, and the sea will 
retire again into its place, and the 
earth be united as one continent. And 
I will give one speech to all people 
upon earth, that an intercourse may 
be open to ali from one end of the 
earth unto the other end of the 
earth; that all may praise my holy 
name, and join in the same lan- 
guage ; the tongues will then be no 
longer divided ; but all be one speech 
in the earth. I shall give my son 
Shiloh my command to order this 
my kingdom, for all nations and 
peoples, and for the generations 
that shall be born. And man and 
woman will be united in the sweetest 
ties of love and affections, being 
holy; and their offspring will be 
holy over all the earth. And the 
earth I will bless with abundance of 
all sorts of fruits, both for man and 
beast, and they will be pure, sancti- 
fied for their use; and wine abun- 
dantly will flow for man and woman ; 
the use of spirits will cease, man and 
woman will not require them, being 
healthy and lively; and the vigour 
of youth will remain with them in 
their old age, in all their days. There 
shall be money, as my son Shiloh 
shall direct, and banks in every city, 
town, and village, to put my treasure 
in, under my son Shiloh, and his 
council of princes; which must have 
the direction of them under the com- 
mand of my son Shiloh, The stamp 
upon the money must be “ The 
KINGDOM IS THE LoRD’s,’”? on 
one side; and on the other side 
what my son Shiloh shall direct. I 
am the Lord.” P. 72. 

We hardly like to venture upon 
another extract from such a farrago 
of blasphemies; but the following 
is laughable, rather than shocking, 
and is too curious to be passed over. 

“ I have laid up in store trea- 
sures, both temporal and spiritual, 
for man and woman to enjoy in my 
kingdom, which man cannot com- 
prehend a knowledge of the enjoy- 
ment; but I will point it out anto 
them, for 1 will bless them with 
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abundance of riches. The earth 
shall bring forth abundance of fruits, 
and blest with my blessing; and 
such as has not been known yet in 
the world for good, of all kinds, and 
for all people for to enjoy in all the 
earth. And every family shall. have 
their inheritance for to enjoy, and 
for their generations also to enjoy; 
not to be sold, nor alienated from 
them. Cattle and flocks of sheep, 
and corn, and wine in abundance ; 
fowls, ducks, geese, and abundance 
of all kinds of clean fowls, of all 
sorts, shall be upon their inheri- 
tances; with springs, and rivers of 
waters, and fish of all sorts and 
kinds for eating ; with all kinds of 
herbs, and spicy balms, and sugars, 
teas, coffees, and cocoa nuts; with 
bread, fruits, peas, beans, cabbage, 
carrots, turnips, celery, spinnach, 
cauliflower, brocoli, onions, cucum- 
bers, asparagus, lettuce, potatoes, 
and all other blessings from the gar- 
dens for man’s use; and by a small 
labour of cultivation shall bring forth 
abundance, by continually growing 
at all times in all places, summer and 
winter; and seed time and harvest 
will continue in the earth, and the 
fruits of thetrees ; berries of all kinds; 
apples of all the best kinds, plums of 
all the best kinds, pears ofall the best 
kinds, wall fruits of all kinds, grapes 
of all kinds; oranges, lemons, po- 
megranates, pine-apples, melons : 
artichokes, and precious roots of all 
kinds.” P. 8. 

Thus far there seems to be no 
doubt that Prophet Turner is silly 
and mad: but the third work makes 
us acquainted with another ingre- 
dient in his character, and proves 
that he is rogue likewise. The book 
itself is more extravagantly impious 
than either of the former pretend- 
ing to be answers dictated directly 
by the Almighty to all the questions 
and letters which had been received 
by his prophet. ‘‘ Thou hast read 
M—’s letter complaining of his not 
being permitted to see thee, and I the 
Lord, answer.”” This is the form in 


which each chapter commences. 
And the subjects upon which the 





Johanna Southcote and Prophet Turner. 
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Almighty is thus represented as giv. 
ing his commands are the squabbles 
between Turner, and certain gentle- 
men with short names, Messrs. M—, 
B—, G—, &c. Kc. It appears in- 
cidentally that there is a committee, 
which Turner cannot always ma- 
nage; and that a list is kept of 
women who are married to the 
Lamb, and who are consequently 
to be admitted to his marriage feast. 
Many letters relate to the individuals 
who are placed upon this list. 
Others have reference to a different 
but not less important subject ; and 
we extract them at full length. 

“ IT now order the committee to 
write to all my children, to prepare 
tokens of love to me, the Lord, 
for my treasury ; and they must be 
given to thee, to assist thee in thy 
journey. I will provide for G—'s 
family while he is with thee in the 
journey ; and my blessings shall be 
upon my children, I am the Lord.” 
P. 168. 

** I will now explain unto thee 
my words, as my children I see 
stand in need : I have said thou wilt 
now be freed, and thou art freed 
from my restraint upon thee of 
heing retired: but my time is not 
fully come for me, the Lord to rise 
up unto the prey ; then I «shall call 
thee forth; but now the restraint 
is man’s restraint moved by evil, to 
try to stop the fulfiiment of mv 
words: but I will work round thy 
deliverance in my providence, for 
my honour and glory. Thou must 
write to the committee, to send those 
books to thee, for thee to send 
to thy relations, and others as 
before; and they must send thee 
ten pounds, to pay the expences of 
the carriage of the parcels, and 
other expences, I will tell thee of. 
If H—will agree to thy going to 
Leeds, and for him to go with thee, 
thou may go: and return back 
with him again. I am the Lord.” 
P. 177. 

** The fifty pounds I ordered I— 
to pay thee for expences, clothing, 
support, and travelling, of the first 
of October, he must send to thy 
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directions, as thou appoints him: 
taking an acknowledgment for thee, 
to pay the interest of the mortgage. 
And the rents of the estates must 
be put into the hands of trustees, 
for the benefit of thyself, while 
thou remains here; and for thy 
family, of sou and daughter, and 
her children, as [ shall further di- 
rect. Let lin pay it to K—for 
thee. Iam the Lord,” 


We shall say no more of George 
Turner; but we cannot help re- 
gretting that the punishment of the 
pillory has fallen into disuse. This 
man gathers congregations and 
itinerates, and makes converts and 
picks pockets: Is he not a proper 


object for the tender sclicitude of 


the Society for Protecting Religious 
Liberty ? 

Among the places where he is 
acknowledged, Cornwall and De- 
vonshire are said to be distinguished ; 
aud we have been favoured with a 
sight of several letters written to a 
clergyman in Devonshire, by a 
woman named Mary Boon. ‘The 
greater part of these epistles is too 
horrid and blasphemous to be 
printed. She says that the king- 
dom has long been warned through 
Mr. George Turner the Prophet, 
and Johanna Southecott the Pro- 
phetess; and she does not appear 
to be indifferent to the good things 
which Mr. Turner has promised, or 
ignorant of his plan for procuring 
them. She offers all the temporal bles- 
sings which her prophet has enume- 
rated in case the person whom she 
addresses ‘* will have a house done 
up in one month for John Brown to 
live in, and per contra she threatens 
that in case of refusal he shall 
never see another Christmas day.’ 
The whole is compounded of im- 
posture and enthusiasm in equal 
proportions: and happy should we 
be, if we had any reason to believe, 
that her imitators were few, or 
were decreasing. 


REMEMBRANCER, No. 382. 






Bibles without Note or Comment. AD 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
Tak great rage for Bibles without 
note or comment, is a novelty in 
which the generality of your readers 
have no disposition to take a part. 
But they may be confirmed in their 
present good principles by learning 
through the medium of your Mis- 
cellany, that the sentiments nov: 
avowed by all classes of Dissenters, 
were not always in fashion among 
the fathers of their schism. I ac- 
cordingly subjoin, and request you 
to insert, an extract from the Pre- 
face to the Annotations on the 


Bible, published by the Assembly of 


Divines, who met at Westminster 
under the authority of the long 
Parliament. These persons were 
more celebrated for learning, wisdom, 
and ability than any who have ap- 
peared among their successors; and 
the value of their testimony is more 
considerable on that account. It is 
for their descendants to explain 
why they set at nought the advice 
of men, who spoke after mature de- 
liberation upon a subject with which 
they were so well acquainted, 
I remain, &e. &c. 
A. 


* The third thing which improveth 
the price of our portion in religion, 
is the necessary use and great be- 
nefit of expositions and annotations 
upon the Bible, to render the right 
meaning of the words of the trans- 
lation, as the translation does the 
words of the original; for though 
the Scriptures may have their use, 
and foree upon the affections of ig- 
norant readers, at first sight, without 
any serious search into their hidden 
sense, andi may have worke upon 
the will to encline it to good, or 
withdraw it from evil (as it was 
with Austin, in his casual and sud- 
den reading of the Apostle, Lef us 
walie honestly as in the day, not in 
rioting and drunkennesse, not in 
chambering and wantonnesse, not in 
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strife and envying, Rom, xiil. 13.) ; 
vet what Peter saith of his beloved 
brother Paul's Epistle, there are 
some things which are hard to be 
understood, 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16. may 


be truly said of many other parts of 


holy Scripture, especially in’ the 
books of Genesis, Job, Canticles, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, some other of the 
Prophets, and the Revelation. 

“*To which he that seriously reads 
them may apply the patheticke admi- 
ration of Austin. There is a won- 
der ful projoundnesse in thy words ; 
a wonderful profoundnesse, oh my 
God! a wonderful profoundnesse : it 
is amatter of horrour to pierce to- 
wards the depth of them, an horrour 
of horrours, and terrour of love: so 
that ifthe question were put to most 
of those (who are daily conversant 
in the reading of the Bible, and read 
it by course from one end to the 
other) which Philip put unto the 
Eunuch, Understand:st thou what 
thou readest? their answer (for di- 
vers texts) might be the same with 
his, How can I, except some one should 
guide me? Acts vill, ver. 30, 31. 

“ The question implyeth, that he 
that readeth should (if it may be) un- 
derstand what he readeth ; and our 
Saviour his precept enjoyneth an en- 
deavour to that purpose, where he 
saith, Who so readeth let him under- 
stand, Matt. xxiv. 15. 

«© And the answer directeth the 
reader to desire and to seeke for a 
guide, and though now there be none 
to be found whose guidance is infal- 
lible (for the best guide may be some- 
times to seeke, and seeking may be 


at a losse, for the proper sense of 


some obscure places of the Sc rip- 
ture), yet may he make such a pro- 
bable interpretation of them, as may 
prevent a dangerous misconcep- 
tion of an imprudent inconsiderate 
reader ?” 

“* Nor had those ridiculous he- 
resies of Peputians, Seleucians, and 
Ascites, and such like, ever been 
hatche?, if the places of Scripture, 
on which they founded their erro- 
neous opinions, had been fenced 
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with an orthodox exposition against 
misconstruction, 

“ Nor had (it may be) such 
groundiesse and fatal fantasies, as 
some have set abroach and spread 
abroad, been the fruit of their fa- 
miliar reading of the Word of God, 
if some expositors or annotators had 
been ready at hand, to shew them 
the sense of difficult savings; in 
which respect (by the goodnesse ot 
God) the modern times are more 
happy, than many centuries of an- 
ciently precedent ages.” 


i 


ON PSALMODY. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
I HAVE at different times heard 
many good persons complaining that 
we have no Christian hymns in the 
public service of our Church—no 
hymns exclusively Christian, that 
make mention of the name of Christ 
and the distinetive doctrines of 
the Gospel. They would be the 
last, they say, to approve of the low, 
fumilier, and enthusiastic composi- 
tions that are often put forth and 
used uucler the name of hymns; but 
they still think that, as Christians, 
they should uot in their offerings of 
praise be confined to the Jewish 
Psalms of David, however excellent, 
as such, they may be, but should 
have others provided more appro- 
priate to their Christian state, and 
expressive of the mercies of Re- 
demption. I think however with 
due deference to these good persons, 
that they cannot be fully alive to the 
real merits of the Psalter. The 
Psulter is a collection of inspired 
songs, and as such, confessedly 
above every other composition, 
merely human, and consequently if 
it should not contain all that we 
might want, we are certain that it 
can contain nothing that is wrong, 
for the spirit that dictated it is the 
spirit of truth. This is a most im- 
portant consideration to begin with. 
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The Psalter was, secondly, written 
for the most part by the man after 
Giod’s own heart, even David, the 
sweet Psalmist, as he is termed, of 
Israel, amid the many, and various 
and peculiar incidents of his long 
and eventful life, and are conse- 
quently adapted to every possible 
situation in which a man can be 
placed, whether he be in temptation, 
and would strengthen his faith—in 
penitence, and would express his con- 
trition—in afiliction, aud would seek 
for consolation—in joy, and would 
pour forth the overflowings of thank- 
fuluess—in wonder and adoration, 
and would ascribe unto the Lord 
fhe honour due unto his vame; in ail 
iliese situations a man may always 
find a hymn fitted to his peculiar 
wants in this invaluable manual of 
general devotion, the Psalter of holy 
David. A third recommendation of 
the Psalter is its prophetic charac. 
ter, It speaks of Christ in a man- 
ner that, when understood, is calcu- 
lated above all others to carry con- 
viction to the mind,—TI mean in type 
and prophecy. The Christian is 
not only reminded therein of his 
Saviour, but bas his faith wonder. 
fully contirmed by the reflection that 
all those minute descriptions of his 
Saviour’s life and sufferings, and 
whatever else has an eye to Him and 
his most gracious dispensation, were 
delivered several hundred years be- 
fore the Saviour came into the world. 
Every Psalm becomes hereby not 
only an apt vehicle of his own devo- 
tional feelings, but an additional 
evidence of the truth of the Christian 
religion. The Psalter moreover 
was regularly used in the Jewish 
Church, and has been used tine out 
of mind in the service of the Chris- 
lian, and is therefore not ouly vene- 
rable for its antiquity, but well cal- 
culated to keep up the connection 
between the two Churches, and re- 
mind the Christian of his close rela- 
tion to his elder Brother, in whose 
hymms he can so aptly offer up his tri- 
bute of praise and thanksgiving to the 
God and Father of the Lord Jesus 


Christ; lastly, it was in the words 
of the Psalter that our Lord breath- 
ed forth his lasi prayer as if willing 
to sanctify them for ever to his 
Church: it was in the words of the 


Psalter that the first assembly of 


that Church poured fo: th their wants 


and supplications to the throne of 


grace: and it is in these words when 
felt and understood and duly appre- 
ciated that we may still find so much 
that is beautiful in style, sublime in 
poetry, sound in doctrine, and valu- 
able indevotion. On these grounds 
I must ever consider the Psalter of 
David as one of the richest jewels in 
the possession of our Church, anda 
most admivable accompaniment to 
her excellent Liturgy. 

Now with a view to make the 
Psalter as serviceable as ‘possible 
for the purposes of public and pri- 
vate devotion, our Church has pre- 
sented it to us under two forms, a 
prose and metrical translation; the 
former to be read, and in cathedral 
churches, and where there are re- 
gular choirs, to be sung; the 
other to be sung only, to such plain 
and simple tunes, as the whole con. 
gregation may join in, OF this 
latter we have at different times had 
several, ‘* set forth and permitted to 
be used in call such churches 
chapels, and congregations, as shall 
think fit to receive the same ;” which 
is a clear proof, that our fore- 
fathers up to the appearance of 
the last authorized version of 
Brady and Tate in 1696, were but 
iil satished with those that were then 
in use; and | am sure that we of the 
present dayare as ill satisfied on the 
whole, with Brady and ‘Tate’s; for 
as Bishop Beveridge well remarks in 
his ‘* Defence of the old Singing 
Psalms,’ religion is too severe a 
thing to be played with, especially 
the foundation of it, the word of 
God, in which the very poetry is all 
solid, substantial and divine.’ But 
in Brady and Tate’s version there is 
so much flashiness of wit, which 
may serve young people well enough 
for their diversion, but can be ne 
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help to their devotion, it is so light 
and aiiy, so wanting in plainness, 
simplicity and brevity, so para 
phrastic in many of its parts, and so 
abounding in foreign and often im- 
proper matter, that it is any thing 
but such a version as our Church 
wants; | do not mean to condemn 
the version in toto—for there are 
some Psalus that with a very slight 
alteration may be retained with great 
advantage, and some that are in 
parts eminently beautiful: but as a 
general version it is certainly very 
objectionable. The good Bishop 
in the treatise above alluded to se- 
lects a very strong instance of its de- 
fects from Psalm xsavil. 34. which 


‘ +} 
ran tius, 


“© Wait still on God and keep Lis way 
And thon advanced the laad to sway, 


? 


Thy firm possession ne’er shalt quit— 
With longing eyes thou soon shalt see 
The wicked’s tatal Tragedy, 

And as a glad spectator sit, 

The Bishop contrasts this para- 
phrase, for translation it is none, 
with the original, and is very humour- 
ous at the idea of there beme trage- 
dies and comedies in King David’s 
time aud introduces a countryman 
solving the question of a doubting 
neighbour, whether he might law- 
fully go and see a tragedy or other 
play acted, by an appeal to David's 
authority, for “ 1 find says he on 
looking over our new book of Psalms 
that there were tragedies acted 
in David’s time, and people then 
used to sit as spectators, as they 
now do im our play-houses; and 
David speaks of it as a known and 
common thing in those days, with- 
out blaming them for it, which he, 
be sure, being a man after God's 
own heart, would have done, if it 
had been any ways contrary to the 
law of God.” The passage in ques- 
tion is since somewhat altered, but 
it is still open to objection; and 
there are many other passages 
equally so, 

The version of Sir Richard Black- 
more, which was dedicated to 
George I, and received the royal 

» 





[Avc. 





permission in October 27, 1720, is 
but an inferior composition, and is 
probably now but little known. 
That of James I. which was af- 
fixed to the Scotch Prayer-book, 
under the title of ‘a Paraplirase 
of the Psalms in metre, by King 
James VI.” and allowed, and re- 
commended by Charles 1, ‘as ex- 
actly and truly done,” to be sung 
in all the churches of his demi- 
nions, is plain and literal, but not 
to be compared to the older and 
much abused version of Sternhold 
aud Hopkins. I was not aware how 
much this latter version had suffered 
from successive alterations, till I 
had an opportunity of comparing it, 
as it is now printed, with the origi- 
nal edition, annexed to the Prayer- 
Bock of Queen Flizabeth; and I 
do not hesitate to say, that with this, 
the original version, as our ground- 
work, anda judicious selection from 
the works of other translators of 
which a correspondent of your's, in 
a former number, has given us so 
happy a specimen out of Sir Philip 
Sidney, we have it in our power to 
put furth a new version which shall 
comprise the eacellencies of all the 
former, where they are worth pre- 
serving, and be calculated to gratify 
at once the most refined taste and 
the most serious and heartfelt de- 
votion. There is in old Sternhold a 
quaintness of expression, a faith- 
tulness and simplicity, that is well 
becoming the inspired original, and 
adapted to the comprehersion of 
the lower orders for whose use a 
metrical translation is principally re- 
quired. ‘Phere is a harmony in 
their lines, if we read the words 
in the cadence of those times, which 
would do no discredit to the poets 
of the present day. Alliterations 
are frequent, though often lost, with 
many other beauties, and much 
mangled in our modern editions ; 
and, what [ must consider a very 
grand desideratum, there is pre- 
fixed to every Psalm a brief sum- 
mary of its contents, and where it 
is at all of a prophetic character, 
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an application of it to our Lord or 
his Chureh; and this, as in the 
case of the ed. is often introduced 
into the body of the Psalm, so that 
we have David in a Christian dress, 
or what is the highest perfection 
that we can hope to attain in the 
way of hymns, an inspired writer 
speaking as a Christian. We have 
a prototype iideed of this in the 
first Christian hywmu on record, as 
we find it given in Acts iv. 24—30. 
for haviag sang the two opening 
verses of the 2d Psalm of David, 
the assembled Church immediately 
adds this Christian interpretation of 
its meaning, * for of a truth against 
thy holy child Jesus, whom thou 
hast anointed, both Herod and Pon- 
tius Pilate, with the Gentiles and 
the people of Israel, were gathered 
together, for to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined be- 
fore to be done.” And something of 
this sort may, I am convinced, be 
most easily and profitably intro- 
duced or added to all the prophe- 
tical Psalms. It is not enough that 
a well educated person is able of 
himself to perceive the bent and ap- 
plication of the Psalm: even he 
will not be sorry to be reminded of 
it: but without some such hint 
given in the Psalm itself, the un- 
learned, who are the majority, will 
be altogether in the dark; or will 
lose, at least, much of the interest 
that the Psalm would otherwise have 
had, and is really capable of afford- 
ing. As a writer's meaning, hows 
ever, is often better seen in an ex- 
ample, I subjoin the following, 
which will conclude the whole of 
my view of the subject. The alter- 
ations which i have ventured to in- 
troduce are marked in italics. I 
have chosen the 2d Psalm, not from 
the superior excellence of its poe- 
try, for it is inferior to many, but 
from its possessing the valuable pe- 
culiarity of being applied in a Chris- 
tian sense. It is taken from Queen 
Elizabeth's Prayer-Book, 


Poal, xi, T. S. 





** Quare fremueruut.” 
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David rejoyceth that albeit eue- 
mies, and worldly power rage, God 
will advance his kingdom even to 
the farthest end of the world. There- 
fore he exhorteth princes humbly to 
submit themselves under the same, 
Herein is signified Christ and his 
kingdome, 


Why do the Gentiles tumults raise? 
What rage ts in their brain? 

Why do the Jewish people think 
A thing that is but vain? 

Tie kings and rulers of the earth 
In counsel mad are bent, 

Against the Lord and Christ his Son, 
Whom le among us sent, 

Shall we be bound to them? say they— 
Let all their bands be broke. 

And of their doctrine and their law 
Let us reject the yoke, 

But He that dwelleth in the heav'n, 
Their doings will deride. 

The Lord himself, the mighty Lord, 
Shall laugh to scorn their pride. 


And in his wrath declare to them 
His fixc'd and blessed will ; 

* Yet have I set my chosen hing 
On Swon’s holy hill,”’ 5 


And I will preach the law, whereof’ 
The Lovd hath said to me, 

“ Thou art my only Son, this day 
Have I begotten thee,” 

** All people will I give to thee, 
As heirs at thy request ; 

The utmost limits of the earth 
By thee shail be possest,” 

“ And thou, as with an iron rod 
Thine enemies shalt bruise, 

And break, as small, as potter's sherds, 
The malice of thy foes.” 

Be wise now therefore, O ye kings ; 
Ye judges, learned be: 

Serve ye the Lord with fear, and joy 
Before Him reverently. 

See that ye kiss his blessed Son, 
Lest He be wrath with you ; 

And so ye perish from the way, 
That righteous is, and true. 

If once his wrath, never so small, 
Shall kindle in his breast, 

O then all they, that trust in Christ, 
Shall happy be and blest. 


Your's, &c. 


July 3. 
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To the Editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 
SiR, 
WitTH reference to the subject of 
Infant Baptism, and the administra- 
tion of the rite as practised in the 
Church of England, | beg leave to 
add, that Origen speaks of Infant 
Baptism having been ordered by the 
Apostles. Forty years after Ori- 
gen, Fidus, a bishop, sends to Cy- 
prian, and sixty bishops, to know 
whether the baptism of a child must 
not be always on the eighth day 
after his birth, because Circumcision 
was so. They answer, the child 
may and must be baptized if there 
is “danger of death sooner, and 
speak of the refusal of it as dan- 
gerous to the soul’s health. Jus- 
tin Martyr wrote ninety years af- 
ter St. Matthew, he asserts, that 
there were many persons then, 
seventy and eighty years of age, 


who had been made disciples of 


Christ when infants—they must have 


been baptized in the days of the 


Apostles. Who, saith Pelagius, 
is so ignorant of what is read in 
the Gospel as to hinder infants 
from being baptized and born again 
in Christ, and to make them miss 
the kingdom of heaven? Though 
he thought a child dying unbap- 
tized would have no punishmeut as 
having no sin, yet he thought it 
could not come to heaven as having 
no interest in Christ. Ambrose 
speaks of infants baptized by John 
the Baptist; and so does Augustin. 
Our Saviour’s words, Mark xvi. 16. 
are, ‘* He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, but he that 


believeth not shall be damned.”’ If 


infants cannot believe, and must 
not be baptized, because believing 
stands first, then they must be ex- 
cluded from salvation. Shall the 
child that has now in heaven his 
angel beholding the face of God, 
not be considered worthy to have 
his sponsor upon earth ? In short, 
there is no proof in Scripture for 
excluding children under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, from those cor- 


On Infant Baptism. 
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responding rites which the children 
of the Jews enjoyed under the law. 
As tu the mode in which Bap- 
tism is to be administered, we can- 
not, I think, prove the necessity 
of total immersion from Scripture, 
We cannot collect it from the prac- 
tice of John the Baptist, Christ, or 
his Apostles. There are several 
Baptisms where it is certain that 
there could be no immersion, In 
Acts li, 41. we read, that 3060 were 
baptized on the same day, and that 
in Jerusaiem, where water could not 
easily have been procured for the 
immersion of so many. In the bap- 
tism of St. Paul, by Ananias, Acts 
ix, 1%. it is certain that he was 
baptized in the house where he 
lodged: and in Acts x. 47. as many 
as came with Peter were baptized 
in the house of Cornelius. The 
question of Peter, ‘* Can any man 
torb:d water ?’? unplies, that it was 
immediately brought, and that not 
in a quantity sufhcient for immer- 
sion of the new converts; or that 
they were to go out to the water. 
When the keeper of the prison, 
Acts xvi. 33. was baptized at mid- 
night, ‘he and all his straightway,” 
the holy rite must have been ad- 
ministered on the spot. For at the 
same hour that he was baptized he 
washed the stripes of Paul and Si- 
las. It is to be remarked, that 
sprinkling is constantly alluded to 
in the Scriptures. Matt. iii, 11. 
John the Baptist declared, “ I, in- 
deed, baptize you with water, but 
he that cometh after me is mightier 
than I; he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
The external application of water, 
and the influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit correspond, If water is poured 
upon converts at their baptism, 
there is no discordance. The Holy 
Spirit descended upon the Apostles 
in tongues like as of fire, according to 
the above declaration of the Baptist. 
In Isaiah lii. 15. it is written, ‘‘ He 
shall sprinkle many nations ;’’ evi- 
dently alluding to the legal sprink- 
lings by which the people were 
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sanctified under the law, and pro- 
phetic of the Christian ordinance 
of Baptism. In Exod. xii. 7. the 
sprinkling of the blood of the pas- 
chal lamb typified the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus the Lamb of 
God. Our hearts must be ‘ sprink- 
led from an evil conscience by the 
blood of Christ.””. Heb. xix. 19. 
In sacraments it is not the quantity 
of the elements but the thing sig- 
nified that ought to be regarded. 
The Corinthians regarded the quan- 
tity, and fell into excess. We read 
of the sick being baptized, and in 
bed. The lives of pregnant women 
and consumptive persons would have 
been exposed to certain danger by 
immersion. And in the baptism of 
St. Paul, before alluded to, it was 
not likely that he should be taken 
to a river; he was exhausted by 
fasting. ‘* He arose and was bap- 
tized, and when he had received 
meat he was streugthened.” John’s 
commission was to baptize with 
water ; and his declaration was, “ I 
indeed baptize you with water.’’ 
Matt. iii. 11.—not in water. It is 
evident that water in Baptism is in- 
tended to be a sign of the Holy 
Spirit ; and in all the metaphorical 
terms which describe the communi- 
cations of the Holy Spirit, there is 
not one which alludes to immersion. 
It is said to fall upon men, to be 
poured upon them, to be shed 
upon them, to be sprinkled upon 
them. According to the practice 
of immersion, Scripture suggests one 
idea, and the action another, per- 
fectly opposite. Such discordance 
should not be hastily imputed to 
Him, who is ‘ wonderful in coun- 
sel, and excellent in working.” 
We do not read of persons. bap- 
tized changing their dress ; or that 
the 3000 before alluded to came 
in habits to be dipped. When 
Christ appeared to Peter and the 
Apostles at the sea of Tiberias, 
we read, that he girt on his fisher’s 
coat, and did cast himself into the 
sea—he did this for decency's sake ; 
but we do not read of any at their 
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baptisut girding on their clothes, 
&c. IT will reserve my other re- 
marks for a future occasion. 
T. BR. B. 
Napton Vicarage, July 23. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


I FORWARD you for insertion in 
your valuable miscellany (should 
you deem it worthy of insertion), 
an extract from a little volume, now 
become extremely scarce, entitled, 
‘* THe NONCONFORMISTS PLEA 
FOR PEACE IMPLEADED,” &c, 
The passage which I have selected 
is a reply to Mr. Baxter’s challenge, 
to show who that juncto of Presby- 
terians were that dethroned Charles 
the First. This it shews most satis- 
factorily, by the irrefragable evi- 
dence of the parties themselves ; 
and on this account alone it well 
deserves to be rescued from its pre- 
sent concealment. But the times 
we live in give it an interest far be- 
yond what belongs to it in a docu- 
mentary point of view; for the same 
principles and expedients precisely 
are now in extensive operation, con- 


ducted by agents of the same cast of 


character, and assuming the same 
specious pretext of superior godli- 
ness to cover their designs. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
ANTI-FANATICUS. 


Mr. Baxter says, “‘ were it not 
for entering upon an unpleasing and 
unprotitable task; I would ask you, 
who that juncto of Presbyterians 
was that dethroned the King?” 
Answ. The question, I confess, is 
very unpleasing; for, 


Infandum renovare jubes Baxtere dolorem. 


Yet, because it may be profitable 
to know the truth, I say, that the 
dethroning so good a king, was a 
fact of an unparalleled nature, to 
which the sins of the whole nation 
contributed, as well as yours and 
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mine, and whereof we ought still to 
repent and beg pardon, notwith. 


standing the Act of Oblivion. Yet 
there was a select juncto, that had 
a more immediate influence into it, 
and you ask me who they were; 
though I believe you know them 
better than myself, [ will tell you my 
thoughts freely. 

First, they were the men whom 
Mr. Baxter canonizeth for saints in 
his Everlasting Rest, p. 83, in my 
edition, viz. Brook, and Prynn, 
and Hambden, and White, &c. For 
I suppose you could have named 
many more of your own coat, as 
precious saints as they, of whom 
you say, with an asseveration, 


“* Surely they are now members of 


a more knowing, unerring, well- 
ordered, right-aiming, self-denying, 
unanimous, honourable, triumphant 
senate, than this from whence they 
were taken, or ever parliament will 
be.’ But what if they are gone to 
another place, than what your Ever- 
lasting Rest intended? Have you 
not made a scurvy reflection on 
your long beloved parliament? And 
some men do fear they were never 
admitted into God's everlasting rest; 
because you that fancied them there 
were ashamed to continue them in 
your's, being left out in your latter 
editions; viz. those subsequent to 
the Restoration. 

Secondly, I say it was that juncto 
who procured great numbers of fac- 
tious and tumultuous people, in a 
rude and illegal way, to affright the 
loyal and most considerable part of 
the parliament from their duties, 
and trust reposed in them by God 
and man; such were the king's ma- 
jesty, and the prince, the loyal 
nobles, the bishops and chosen 
gentry, posting them up as malig- 
nants, and exposing them to the 
fury of the rabble ; of which tumults, 
one of your saints, Mr. Pym by 
name, said ‘* God forbid, that the 
House of Commons should dis- 
hearten their people to obtain their 
just desires in such a way.” Extract! 
Collect. p. 531, Mr, Baxter, 
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471i, of the Holy Commonwealth, 
makes this objection, ‘* The tumults 
at Westminster drove him away;”’ 
to which he answereth: “ Only by 
displeasing him, not by indangering 
or meddling with him ;’’ and another 
eminent man of Mr. Baxter's ac- 
quaintance, Vickars, in his Jehovah 
Jireth, p. 65, says, “ The appren- 
tices and porters were stimulated 
and stirred up by God’s Providence 
thousands of them to petition the 
parliament for speedy redress.”’ 
Whereas, the five members and their 
favourers had enraged the multitude 
not so much to petition the parlia- 
ment, as to affront the king. 
Thirdly, It was that juncto, whi, 
against his Majesty’s crown and 
dignity, against the known laws, 
and his express proclamation to the 
contrary, did contrive and impose, 
under heavy penalties, the solemn 
league and covenant upon the na- 
tion; whereby they did justify the 
rebellion, and avow the maintenance 
of it, against the king and his 
forces. And having first vowed, 
with their lives and estates, to pre- 
serve the rights and privileges of 
parliament, they add, ‘‘ and to pre- 
serve the king's majesty’s person 
and authority, in the preservation 
and defence of the true religion 
and liberties of the kingdom;” 
which experience sheweth, they no 
more intended, though it be here 
put in, as it was in Essex’s commis- 
sion, than it was in Fairfax’s, where 
(as I am informed) they left it cut, 
and if they meant as they speak, 
they had no great care of his person, 
having actually deprived him of his 
authority. And besides that limi- 
tation —they preserve the king’s 
person in defence of the true reli- 
gion-—covenanted to introduce ano- 
ther religion in doctrine and wor- 
ship, in opposition to that which 
was established by law, and reso- 
lutely defended by his majesty, and 
to root out episcopacy, which as he 
had sworn to support, so had it 
been a great prop to the throne; 
and therefore his majesty declared, 
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concerning the 19 Propositions, 
that he could not consent unto 
them without violating his consci- 
ence, and a total extirpation of that 
government, whose rights they had 
a mind to invade; and which was 
necessary to the well being of his 
majesty, as by many arguments in 
the chapters concerning Church 
government it appears. This cer- 
tainly was one of the keenest instru- 
ments that hewed down the throne. 
For the speech without doors (de- 
fending Mr. Challoner’s speech 
within doors) tells the parliament, 
that they are bound by their cove- 
nant (fe or bringing evil instruments 
to condigne punishment) to destroy 
the king and his posterity, and that 
they cannot justifie the taking away 
of Strafford’s and Canterbury’s 
lives for delinquency, while they 
sullered the chief delinquent to go 
unpunished. Oxford Reasons, p. 22. 
And the speeches within doors spake 
uo less, for Sir H. Martyn told 
them, ‘‘ the king’s office was for- 


feitable, and that the happiness of 


the kingdom depended not on him, 
or any of the royal branches of that 
stock,” Evrtract. Collect. p. 552. ; 
and Sir Hf. Ludlow, “ that he was 
not worthy to be the king of Eng- 
land.” ‘That this was the sense 
their own ‘creatures had of the cove- 
nant, appears by the answer of the 
army to the Scotts Declaration, 
1648. Who pleading that they had 
covenanted for preservation of the 
king, reply, in a paper printed for 
Robert White, before the king’s 
death, that ‘‘ it was conceived to be 
absurd aud hypocritical to swear 
the preservation of the king’s per- 
son as a man, and at the same time 
to be engaged in a war against him, 
and he in the field.’ And Mr. 
Marshall had said long before, that 
*« if the king had been so slain, it 
had been none of the parliament’s 
fault; for he might have kept him- 
self farther off if he pleased.” p. 19, 
of his Letter. The same man said 
in his sermon, Jan. 8, 1647, ‘“‘ The 
question is now, whether Christ or 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 32. 
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Antichrist shall be king.’ And in 
a sermon to the Mayor and Alder- 
men, 1644, ‘* These are miserable 
and accursed men, factors for hell, 
satan’s boutefeus, and as true zea- 
lots are set on fire from heaven, so 
these men’s fire is kindled from hell, 
whither also it carrieth them.” Mr. 
Arrowsmith, in a sermon, 1613, 
“ Tt is not a kingdom divided 
against itself, but one kingdom 
against another; the kingdom of 
Christ against Antichrist.” So my 
countryman John Bond told them, 
“ they fought against Babylon, 
Dagon, and Antichrist,” and ex- 
horted them to “ pull it down; 
though like Samson they died with 
it.” In a sermon, 1644, Joseph 
Boden said, “ they were fighting 
for the lamb against the- beast.’” 
And Mr. Marshall (in his Meroz ) 
“1 pray look on me as one that 
comes to beat a drum in your ears, 
to see who will come out to follow 
the lamb.”? This use the covenan. 
ters made of that limitation, de- 
fending the king’s person in the pre- 
servation of religion ; ; and you know 
who says, p. 423, of the Holy Com- 
monwealth, ‘* We are to believe 
that men would kill them whom 
they fight against. And doubtless 
if his majesty had perished in the 
war, the guilt had lain not only on 
the souldiers, but chiefly on those 
that gave them their commission.’” 
The author of Bounds and Bonds 
spake home at that time, “ If by 
the covenant you thought yourselves 
indispensably bound to preserve the 
royal person, how comes it to pass, 
that you thought yourselves obliged 
by the same covenant, to wage war 
against him.’”’ “ I have heard of a 
distinction (saith he) between his 
power and his person, but never 
between his person and himself.” 
And if the covenant would have 
dispensed with any souldier of Eng- 
land or Scotland to kill his person 
by accident of war, (as his life was 
ott in danger before he came to the 
scatiold) his death had been violent, 
and the obligation to preserve him 
3P 
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had ended; and yet, according to 
this argument, the covenant had not 
been broken; why then should those 
men think the world so dull, as not 
to understand plainly enough, that 
the covenant provided for his death 
more ways than one, 

Fourth, They that permitted such 
pamphlets to be published without 
eontrole, as declared the king to be 
a tyrant, Oxford Reasons, p. 21. 
That judged “ his actions to be 
illegal, and his declarations false 
and scandalous, and his suggestions 
as false as the father of lies could 
invent.” Exact Collect. p. 494. 
That banished the queen as a trai- 
tor, imprisoned the bishops in the 
Tower; that held him to such un- 
reasonable articles and propositions 
at Newcastle and Carisbrook, as his 
majesty declared he could not con- 
sent unto, without divesting him of 
his authority; that rejected all his 
offers for peace; and in January 
17, 1647, voted no more addresses, 
and that they could repose no more 
trust and confidence in him (which 
was a year before they were seclu- 
ded the House) which by the army 
was understood of their intention to 
proceed in justice against him. They 
who deprived him of all the com- 
forts of his life, his wife and chil- 
dren, his counsellors and chaplains, 
as if with an Italian hatred they 
would have destroyed his soul as 
well as his body. These were they 
that did diminuere Caput Regis, as 
the civil law speaks, and they who 
afterward, finding him thus bound 
and fettered, defamed and con- 
demned, did obtruncare Caput Regis, 
were but the others executioners. 
What action was more barbarous 
than that of the Scots selling their 
native prince, that cast himself upon 
them, to his declared and avowed 
enemies? after which he was hur- 
ried up and down, from one prison 
to another, and inhumanly treated, 
till he was forcibly taken from them. 
Whoever shall compare the declara- 
tion of the Scots when they invaded 
England, upon their covenant, with 
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the actings of the High Court of 
Justice against his Majesty, may 
see what copy they wrote after, and 
whose journeymen they were, in 
bringing him to the block, whom 
they had pulled out of the throne. 
They were Roman souldiers that 
actually crucified our Saviour ; but 
we know who sold him, and how 
long the chief priests and elders 
took counsel against him, Matth. 
xxvii, 2. And St. Peter tells the 
men of Israel, Acts ii, 23. “ Him 
have ye taken, and with wicked 
hands crucified,” though the oman 
souldiers did it. There is this only 
difference between the graves and 
the prisons of kings, that in the 
prisons they die daily, or are buried 
alive, in the grave they are at rest 
from all their fears and sorrows. 
But to this it may be replied, that 
these were not Presbyters, properly 
so called, though they were a juncto 
of Presbyterians: [ would therefore 
have it considered whose scholars 
these were, who taught and ani- 
mated them to these practices, and 
upon whose principles they acted, 
1 could set down such maxims of 
the Consistorian Brethren, as the 
Jesuites would blush to own; but I 
shall forbear to foul my paper with 
such collections, as | have among 
my Adversaria: the reader may 
satisfy himself, usgue ad nauseam, it 
he observe what is authenticly men- 
tioned in his Majesty’s large decla- 
ration; in Bishop Bancroft?s Dan- 
gerous Positions; in Bishop Spots- 
wood; and the writings of the 
several presbyteries of Scotland, in 
the result of false principles; the 
Calvinist Cabinet; and, which is 
instar omnium, the Holy Common- 
wealth. What fruit could such bit- 
ter roots produce, but wormwood 
and hemlock, as indeed they did in 
every furrow of our fields? It was 
said of Cato, that he did good, not 
that he might appear to be good, 
but because he could net do other- 
wise; and some men do espouse 
such principles, that if they act ac- 
cording to them, they cannot do any 
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thing but what is notoriously evil. 
What shall we say of Mr. Andrew 
Ramsey, that preached that ‘ it was 
God’s will that the primitive Chris- 
tians should confirm the truth by 
suffering ; but now the truth being 
established, it is his will the truth 
should be defended by action in re- 
sisting tyrants? And John Goodwin 
said as bad of the doctrine of re- 
sistance. Mr. Robert Blaire told his 
auditors, ‘* Beloved, the Lord hath 
forsaken our king, and given him 
over to be led by the Bishops, the 
blind brood of Antichrist, who are 
hot beagles hunting for the blood of 
the saints.” Nor can I forget Mr. 
Douglas’s sermon at the coronation, 
who turned the pulpit into a scaf- 


fold, and acted the martyrdom of 


the father in the sight ef the son. 
After these Scottish pipes did too 
many English presbyters dance ; 
whose sermons were satyrs and in- 
vectives against the best of kings, 
and his most loyal subjects. Take 
the active Covenanters from the 
greatest to the least; and as they 
thought it their duty, so they made 
it their business to do more than 
dethrone the king. I have said 
enough of Mr. Marshal already, let 
him that would know more read his 
sermon on Curse ye Meroz, and not 
his only, but the most of those ser- 
mons preached to the parliament, 


especially on their solemn days of 


thanksgiving. Mr. Case, in a ser- 
mon to the court-marshal, 1644, 
says, ‘‘ Ged would have no mercy 
shewn, where the quarrel is against 
religion, and the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ.” p. 16. “ These men that 
would bring in idolatry and false 
worship to depose Christ from his 
throne, and set up Antichrist in his 
place; such a generation Christ 
hath doomed to destruction. Luke 
xix. 27. As for these mine enemies, 
bring them forth and slay them be- 
fore me ;” and p. 18. “ What secu- 
rity will God expect from you, who 
are called to judge for God, be- 
iween the sons of Belial, bloody 
rebels, and an whole Christian 


Church and State, now resisting 
unto blood for reformation? Let 
me say to you, as God said to 
Moses concerning the Midianites, 
vex those Midianites and smite 
them, for they vex you with their 
wiles.” Numb. xxv. 17, 18. Mr. 
Th. Palmer said, “ that God saw it 
good to bring Christ into his king- 
dom by a bloody way,” p. 13. Dr. 
Downing of Hackney, in a sermon 
to the artillerymen, “ It is lawful 
for defence of religion, and refor- 
mation of the church, to take up 
arms against the king:’? and Mr. 
Calamy seconds him, * it is com- 
mendable to fight for peace, and 
reformation against the king's com- 
mand,” 

Mr. Lore, who was chosen as the 
fittest person to assist at the Treaty 
at Uxbridge, doth no doubt speak 
the sense of the juncto; he calls 
episcopacy and liturgy, two plague 
svares, and tells the commissioners, 
that ‘* while their enemies are going 
on in wicked practices, and they 
keep their principles, they may as 
soon make fire and water to agree, 
yea I had almost said (quoth he) 
heaven and hell.” And again, “ it 
is the sword, not disputes, that 
must end this controversie, Where- 
fore tura your Ploughshares into 
swords, and your pruning-hooks into 
spears, to fight the Lord’s battles, 
to avenge the blood of the saints 
which hath been spilt, it must be 
avenged by us, or upon us:” see p. 
7. aud 26. of England's Distemper. 
** T have some time feared, always 
prayed, that too much pity and 
mercy in our state physicians, may 
not retard the healing of the land.’’ 
p- 52. ‘* There are many malig- 
nant humours to be purged out of 
many of the nobles and gentry in 
this kingdom, before we can be 
healed.” “ It was the Lord that 
troubled Achan, and cut him off; 
because he troubled Israel. O that 
in this our state physicians would 
resemble God to cut off those from 
the land, who have distempered it,” 
(would you know whom he means ? 
3P2 
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he speaks plainly) melius pereat unus 
quam unitas, men that lye under the 
guilt of much innocent blood, are 
not fit persons to be at peace with, 
¢ill all the guilt of blood be expiated, 


and avenged either by the sword of 


the law, or by the law of the sword; 
else the peace can never be safe or 
just. 

Are these the principles of love? 
or can they consist with holiness ? 
it will amaze any Christian to con- 
sider, that though the hand of God 
might mind him of his sin by the 
nature of his punishment; yet, in- 
stead of declaring his repentance a 
little before his death, he professed 
his hatred to malignants, his oppo- 
sing the tyranny of a king, saying, 
«« I did, it is true, in my place and 
calling, oppose the forces of the 
Jate king, and were he alive again, 
and should I live longer, (the cause 
being as then it was) I should op- 
pose him longer.’ See his Speech, 
sect, 14. Yet how horrid soever 
this final impenitence appears to be, 
too many that should know, and do 
better things, have little sense of it. 
And it is very remarkable, that 
Prideaux the attorney-general, re- 
peated most of these passages 
against Mr. Love at his trial, as ar- 
guments that he ought not to have 
any mercy shewed him, See the 
printed Trail, What a sad thing 
it is (saith Mr. Case) to see our 
king at the head of an army of 
Babylonians, refusing as it were 
to be called the king of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
choosing rather to be called the 
king of Babylon. Sermon on Isai. 
xiii, 4. p. 18. (Those that made 
their peace with the king at Ox- 
ford, were the Judas’s of England ; 
and it were just with God to give 
them their portion with Judas, saith 
Mr. Calamy, in a Sermon preached 
Dec, 25, 1644, p. 18.) Mr. Herle, 
in a Sermon to the Commons, Nov- 
5, 1644. ‘* Do justice to the great- 
est—Saul’s sons are not spared ; 
no, nor may Agag or Benhadad, 
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though themselves kings. Zimri and 
Cosbi, the princes of the people, 
must be pursued into their tents ; 
this is the way to consecrate your- 
selves to God.” Strickland, at the 
same time, to the same tune ; ** You 
know the story of God’s message 
to Ahab, for letting Benhadad go 
upon composition.”? Brooks to the 
Commons, Dec. 26, 1648. ‘ Set 
some of those grand malefactors a 
mourning (that have caused the 
kingdom to mourn so many years in 
garments rolled in blood) by the 
execution of justice.” But though 
many of those sons of thunder had 
done wickedly, there is one exceeds 
them all, as you may read, partly 
in a submissive petition of Mr. Jen- 
kins, and in a sermon preached 
Sept. 24, 1656, who thus discovers 
his inward parts to be very wicked- 
ness, before the present parliament: 
** Worthy patriots, you that are our 
rulers in parliament, it is often said, 
we live in times wherein we may be 
as good (he might more truly-have 
said as bad) as we please, wherein 
we enjoy purity, and plenty; praised 
for this be that God, who hath 
delivered us from the impositions of 
prelatical innovations, alter-genu- 
flections, and cringes with crosses, 
and all that popish trash and trum- 
pery; and truly 1 speak no more 
than what I have often thought, and 
said, the removal of these insup- 
portable burdens, contravailes for 
the blood, and treasure shed, and 
spent in these late distractions ; 
nor did I as yet ever hear of any 
godly man that desired (were it 
possible) to purchase their friends 
or money again at so dear a rate, 
as is the return of these, to have 
the soul-burd’ning anti - christian 
yoaks reimposed on us. And if 
any such there be, I am sure their 
desire is no part of their godliness.” 
From this man’s principles one hath 
observed, that “ whoever are of 
this perswasion, do wish this king 
on the scattold too, provided that 
would free them from episcopacy ; 
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and think it lawful to rebel again 
and destroy as many families more, 
to shake off that yoak.” 

Again, Mr. Jenkins in his Con- 
scientious Questions concerning 
Submission to the then Present 
Power, 1651, asks, whether “ the 
stupendious providences of God, 
manifested in the destruction of 
the late king and his adherents 
in so many pitecht battles, and in 
the nation’s universal forsaking of 
Charles Stuart, God hath not as 
plainly removed the government 
trom Charles Stuart, and bestowed 
it on others, as ever he removed 
and bestowed any government, by 
any providence, in any age? And 
whether a refusal to yield obe- 
dience and subjection to this pre- 
sent government, be not a refusal 
to acquiesce in the wise and righ- 
teous providence of God, and a flat 
breach of the fifth Commandment ?” 
(See his Petition.) And now I can- 
not but wonder why Mr, Baxter 
should move this question, Who 
that juncto of presbyters was? &c. 
unless he took as much pleasure 
and glory, as others do shame and 
sorrow in the repetition, It is a 
sad observation which some have 
made, That not one of the regicides 
manifested his repentance for that 
impious act, fur which they were 
executed : The Lord give all guilty 
persons more grace. 

Mr. Bagshaw says, that ‘ Mr. 
Baxter was guilty of stirring up and 
fomenting the war as as aly one 
whatsoever.” p. 1. And my Lord 
of Worcester says, that ‘* he had 
done what he could to make this 
king odious to his people.” p. 2. 
Of his answer, and that ‘* he sowed 
the seeds of schisme and sedition, 
and blew the trumpet of rebellion 
among them at Kidderminster. p. 4. 
And adds, “I myself have heard 
him at a conference in the Savoy, 
maintaining such a position, as was 
destructive to the legislative power, 
both in God and man, and produced 
the assertion under his hand; and 
when Mr. Baxter reported, that 
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the bishop had defamed him, to 
prevent that report, the bishop col- 
lected some of his political theses, 
or maxims of government, the re- 
petition of a few whereof will be too 
many. He tells us, “ the war was 
begun in their streets, before the 
king and parliament had any ar- 
mies.” p.457 of H. Commonwealth. 
He confesseth that ‘ he was one 
that blew the coales of our unhappy 
divisions ;? and that, ‘if he had 
been for the king, he had incur. 
red the danger of condemnation.”’ 
H. Commonwealth. p. 485. And 
** should I do otherwise, I should 
be guilty of treason, or disloyalty 
against the sovereign power of the 
land.’”? He holds that the sove- 
raignty is divided between king and 
parliament, and that “ the. king in- 
vading the other part, they may 
lawfully defend their own by war, 
and the subject lawfully assist 
them ; yea though the power of the 
militia be expressly given to the 
king ; the law supposing that the 
militia is given to the king against 
enemies, not against the common- 
wealth :”’ Thes. 358. he saith, (its 
true) that “ now that the parlia- 
ment hath declared, where the 
soveraign power is, he should ac- 
knowledge it, and submit to it,” 
where he supposeth that the king 
oweth his soveraignty to the parlia- 
ment; and if they should again 
challenge it to themselves, he would 
rather obey them than the king. 
Bishop of Worcester’s Letter, p. 8, 9. 
And this appears clearly by what 
followeth, p. 486. that “ having 
often searched into his heart, whe- 
ther he did lawfully engage in the 
war or not, and lawfully incourage 
so many thousands to it (the issue 
was) he could not see that he was 
mistaken in the main cause, nor 
dares he repent of it, nor forbear 
doing the same if it were to do 
again in the same state of things, 
(though the power of the militia be 
given to the king.) He tells us, 
indeed, (says the bishop) that “ if 
he could be convinced that he had 
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sinned in this matter, that he would 
as gladly make a publick recanta- 
tion, as he would eat or drink ;”’ 
which, seeing that he hath not 
yet done, it is evident he is still of 
the same mind, and consequently 
would upon the same occasion do 
the same things, viz. fight and en- 
courage as many thousands as he 
could to fight against the king, for 
anything that calls itself, or which 
he is pleased to call a full and free 
parliament: As likewise that he 
would own and submit to any 
usurper of the soveraignty, as set 
up by God, although he came to it 
by the murder of his master, and 
by trampling upon the parliament. 
Lastly, that he would hinder as 
much as possibly he could, the re- 
storing of the rightful heir to the 
crown: And now whether a man 
of this judgment, and of these af- 
fections, ought to be permitted to 
preach or no, let any man but him- 
self judge. And may we not rea- 
sonably think, that those men did 
approve of that hellish fact, who 
did post factum, tell the world of 
his tyranny, and mal-administration 
of government, and inclination to 
Popery: and applauded the grand 
regicide, as one that did piously, 
prudently, and faithfully to his im- 
mortal honor exercise the govern- 
ment. 

I conclude this with the words 
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of a worthy person, who printed a 
View of the Life and Reign of King 
Charles the First, even when the 
faction was in power, p. 94. The 
Presbyterians carried on the tragedy 
from the beginning to the end; from 
the bringing in the Scotts to the 
begining of the war; from thence 
till they brought him prisoner to 
Holmby Hoase, and then quarrelled 
with the Independents for taking 
the work out of their hands, and 
robbing them of the leng expected 
fruit of their plots and practices, 
The Independents confessed they 
had put Charles Stuart to death, 
but that the king had been mur- 
thered long before by the Pres. 
byterians, who had deprived him of 
his crown, sword, and scepter; of 
his sword, by wresting from him the 
militia; of his scepter, divesting 
him of his power of calling parlia- 
ments; they deprived him of his 
natural liberty, as a man of the 
society of his wife and children, 
and attendance of servants, and of 
all those comforts which might 
make his life valuable ; so that 
there was nothing left for the Inde- 
pendents to do, but to put an end 
to those calamities, into which this 
miserable man had been so ac- 
cursedly plunged by the Presbyte- 
rians. And so much for the juncto 
of presbyters that dethron’d the 
king.” 
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A Speech, delivered in the House of 
Lords, on Thursday, June 14, 
1821, by Herbert, Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough; in Answer to 
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of Lords respecting his Examina- 
tion Questions. pp. 32. Riving- 
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iween His Grace the Archbishop 


of Canterbury, the Rev. W. Ne- 
ville, &c. &c. Printed for the 
Rector of Blatherwick. 1821. 


WHEN the remarks we have al- 
ready published on the Bishop 
of Peterborough’s Questions were 
drawn up, it was not imagined that 
we should be called upon to return 
to the subject. And nothing has 
hitherto appeared in the journals or 
pamphlets of his lordship’s adver- 
saries, which could have required 
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us to change our opinion, They 
have persevered in their career of 
gross unfairness, and_ illiberality, 
and have pressed the Remem- 
brancer into their service with an 
alacrity and candour that cannot 
fail to be duly appretiated. The 
motive, therefore, which induces 
us to revert to this controversy, is 
not a sense of the necessity of rein- 
forcing our arguments upon the le- 
gal or theological parts of the ques- 
tion, but a desire of setting our read- 
ers right upon a point, on which we 
were ourselves in error, and on which 
we may have contributed to mislead 
them likewise. Having spoken our 
opinions freely respecting the inex- 
pediency of his lordship’s questions, 
we are bound in common justice to 
confess to him and to the public, 
that one of the main arguments upon 
which those opinions rested was the 
result of misapprehension, and is 
manifestly invalid. We are bound 
also by the same ties to let the bi- 
shop speak for himself upon a sub- 
ject, which has been so incorrectly 
and inadequately reported in the 
newspapers, which has been inten- 
tionally perplexed by his various 
opponents, and on which, it has 
not proved impossible to make un- 
intentional mistakes. On this ac- 
count we shall extract the leading 
passages in his lordship’s speech, 
and they will naturally lead to some 
remarks upon the “ otlicial corres- 
pondence” of Mr, Neville, and upon 
that opposition to his diocesan, of 
which Mr. Neville must be consi- 
dered as the head. 

In our number for February last, 
p. 119, we referred to the case in 
which the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
questions were proposed to candi- 
dates for orders, and said, “‘ If these 
questions are intended to embrace 
the whole examination, they are 
objectionable not from their extent, 
but from their deficiency.” And 
although this sentence commenced 
with a qualifying if, we proceeded 
to argue upon the supposition which 
it expressed, in a manner which 
plainly shewed our belief in its ac- 
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curacy. That belief did not rest 
upon the authority of his lordship’s 
adversaries ; though they insinuated, 
if they did not assert, that the fact 
was such as we assumed it to be. 
But we were induced to adopt the 
error by the terms of a note in the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s primary 
charge. (Charge p. 24. Christian 
Remembrancer p, 41.) We can now 
readily perceive, that this note was 
only intended to apply to the sub- 
ject under consideration in the text; 
and that consequently the words, 
** The examination as well for a cu- 
rate’s license as for holy orders, I 
generally make by proposing certain 
questions relating to the principal 
doctrines of the Church,” had no 
reference whatsoever to the ordinary 
inquiries into the qualifications of a 
candidate for orders. We heartily 
thank his lordship for his very sa- 
tisfactory explanation upon the sub. 
ject; and we trust, that he will ae- 
cept our insertion of it here, as the 
best apology and amends for a mis- 
take at which certainly he had rea- 
son to be surprised. His remarks 
are introduced in the shape of a note 
to his speech in the House of Lords, 
and are drawn up in the following 
words, 

“ Very incorrect statements have been 
made on this subject, even where it might 
not have been expected, that the Bishop of 
Peterborough would have met with unfair 
treatment. On the mere supposition, that 
the answering of those questions forms the 
whole examination of candidates for holy 
orders, the Bishop of Peterborough has 
been represesited as deficient and super- 
ficial in his mcde of examination, and of 
directing the chief attention of young men 
to polemical divinity, The translator of 
Michaelis, and the author of Theological 
Lectures embracing the whole body of 
divinity, of whieh the lectures on the criti- 
cism, the interpretation and the authen- 
ticity of the Bible have been already 
published, did not anticipate the charge of 
attempting to narrow the views of young 
divines, or to circumscribe theological 
learning within the limits of controversial 
divinity. The examination questions are 
proposed in the first instance, because if 
it shall appear from the answers to them, 
that the doctrines, maintained by the can- 
ditate, are contrary to the doctrines of the 
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iiturgy and articles, he cannot be a fit 
person for the ministry of the established 
€hurch. This point being ascertained, 
due inquiry is then made as to his pro- 
ficiency: and the Bishop's chaplain will at 
any time assure all persons who doubt on 
that subject, that such inquiry is carried as 
far, as can possibly be desired. Aud with 
respect to examination in the Evidences 
of Christianity, the Bishop's chaplain can 
inform them, not only that sucli examina- 
tion has never been neglected, but that 
the Bishop has printed for the use of those 
who apply to him for ordination, ‘ A 
summary statement of the principal evi- 
dences for the divine origin of Christi- 
anity.” P. 30. 


Having thus done what we consi- 
der merely as an act of private jus- 
tice, we proceed to a task of a more 
general nature. And if any of our 
readers should suppose that they 
are sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject, and need not take the trou- 
ble of proceeding farther in the con- 
troversy, we can only say to such a 
reader, that we ourselves had a very 
inadequate idea of the treatment 
which the Bishop of Peterborough 
has experienced, until we read 
his own edition of his speech. 
The pamphlets and reviews of bis 
lordship’s adversaries contrived to 
confound two questions which are 
in themselves sufficiently distinct, 
viz. the bishop’s right to examine ; 
and the particular examination which 
he had thought proper to adopt. 
The newspaper reports of the de- 
bate in the House of Lords did not 
convey a correct idea of Mr. Ne- 
ville’s complaint; and the official 
correspondence to which we shall 
return by and bye, served only to 
augment our perplexity and doubt, 
by detailing a different grievance 
from that which became the subject 
of petition. Under these circum- 
stances Bishop Marsh is at least 
entitled to a hearing, and the most 
intolerant of his enemies must be 
compelled to confess, that he speaks 
as he has always done, fully and 
fairly to the point, 


“ My Lords, 
As the petitioner has already excited a 
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prejudice in his favour by printing his case 
for distribution more than two months 
ago, (to say nothing of the public contro- 
versy in which IT have had no part,) I 
have the stronger claim on your lordships 
for a patient hearing, while I an: pleading 
my cause in your lordships’ house. 

“ From the recital of the petition it ap- 
pears, that in the summer of 1820, the 
petitioner, as rector of Blatherwick, in the 
county of Northampton, nominated a per- 
son to that curacy, who consequently ap- 
plied for my license; that the license was 
refused him, because he refused to be ex- 
amined, as required by the 48th canon; 
that the petitioner then appealed to the 
Archbishop, who decided for the right of 
examination, which had been contested, 
first by the petitioner’s intended curate, 
and then by the petitioner himself. Here 
the petitioner stops short in his recital. 
But your lordships should be informed of 
what was done, on the receipt of his 
grace’s answer. The petitioner nominated 
another person to the curacy of Blather- 
wick, this second nomination bearing date 
the 20th of September, 1820. ‘The per- 
son then nominated submitted without he- 
sitation to the examination required, which 
as I expected from his readiness to be ex- 
amined, proved very satisfactory. And 
as the testimony to his moral character 
was no les satisfactory, than the proof 
which he had given of his sound doctrine, 
he was licensed to the curacy of Blather- 
wick, He is still the licensed curate 
there; I have never heard any complaint 
of him ; and I have reason to believe, 
that the parishioners have no desire to 
change him. 

“ Your lordships therefore may judge of 
my surprise, when on the 29th of March, 
1821, more than six months after the last 
nomination, I received a letter from the 
petitioner, informing me, that he intended 
to bring my refusal to license his nomi- 
nated curate (that is, his first nominated 
curate) by petition before the legislature. 
But from a comparison of this petition 
with the letters which the petitioner wrote 
to the Archbishop, and which he himself 
has printed, I now perceive that the ob- 
ject, for which he then contended, is at 
present entirely abandoned. The right 
of examination for a curate’s license, 
which he then contested, is now unequi- 
vocally admitted. He says in this peti- 
tion, that a bishop’s right to examine a 
curate, which had been the subject of a 
former correspondence, ‘ is not intended 
to be denied.’ He now objects only to 
the mode of examination, or, as he calls it 
in his petition, “ the nature of that pecu- 
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liar mode.” Now, my lords, my mode of 
exainination is a very common mode; an 
examination by question and answer, I 
propose certain questions, as well to eu- 
rates, as to candidates for holy orders, 
that from the answers to those questions, 
Timay learn the religious opinions of the 
former before t licence them ; and the reli- 
vious opinions of the latter, before I or- 


lain them. And, my ldras, it is very peeces- 


sary that a bishop should obtain thi ow- 
ledye. But then the que stions—tue ie 
tions, which I employ for this pt “4 
whether they are tow searching fer 


} , 
vuo dislike them, or whatever else mity 
be the case, are questions, which, 
-ording to the petitioner, ouglit not to b 


endured. fie prays yotr lordships to 
take them into your “ grave considera- 
tion,” and to afford such relief to those 
whio are affected by them, as to your lord- 
ships’ wisdom may seem good. 

“The case tiierefore now submitted to 
your lordships is a case of pure theo/og,. 
For the questions, which tie petitioner 
submits to your grave consideration, re- 
late entirely to the doctrines contained in 
the Liturgy and Articles. Now, my lords, 
in inguiry into subjects of this discription, 
isan inquiry, which I believe your lord- 
ships’ honse Iris never institated on any 
former oceasion. The Liturgy and Arti- 
eles deriveindeed their authority, as stand- 
ards of faith, from acts of parliament 
vhich require su 

it were deemed expedient to revise the 


ription to them. But 


' 


faturgy and Articles, the revision would 


be referred either to the convocation, o1 





to comnussioners specially appointed by 
the crown, For an tiquiry into the truth 
or falsehood of religious doctrines is not 


the proper business of either house of par- 
lament: thoagi it would be presump- 
tuous to say, what they shall, or shall 
not do. 

“Let is suppose then, that the said 
theological inquiry were institnted in your 
tordships’ house, and let us further sup- 
pose, that the inquiry eadéd in this result, 
that it would he very desirable to make 
au alteration in regard to the said ques- 
tious, I apprehend, my lords, even in this 
case, that your lordships’ house could not, 
consistently with the constitution of the 
established Church, interfere for the pur- 
pose of correcting them,; and if not for 
the purpose of correcting them, much less 
for the entire removal of them. My lords, 
I will state the grounds of this opiniou. 

“The 48th canon, which requires an 
examination of curates before they are 
licensed, has prescribed no mode of ex- 
amination whatever. It has left, theré- 
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fore, the mode of examination to the dis- 
cussion of the bishop: and, my lords, it 
has wisely done so. For in every diocese 
the bishop is most likely to be acquainted 
with the peculiar wants of lis diocese 
most likelv to understand, and best abl 


to judge of irregularities either in doctrine 


’ 


, 


or in discipline, to which his diocese mav 


he exposed ; best able, thevefore, to de- 





termine what kind of exammutions wilt 


most effectnally che them. ‘The exa 
mination requived for a curate’s licence, is 
reqnived for the purpose of ascertaining, 
whether his doctrine is ** suund doctrine ;” 
the expression used in a curate’s license, 
4 


ich is 





ww the mode of eximination, 








best adapted to such a purpose, is un 
juestion ably lated 
to detect deviaiions from sound doctrine 
And this is the object of my examination 


questions, These questions, ny lords, are 


t 


well adapted to the present wants of my 
diocese: they operate as a check onsome 
partially prevailing irregularities : and in 
the use of these questions [ exercise, I be 
lieve very usefully exercise, the discretion 
entrasted to me by the 48th canon. 

** But let us suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment, that these questions are objection- 
tble. My lords, I make this supposition 
mere ly for the sake of arguinent. For the 
very same questions, which I now use, | 








have used almost ever since I hav eecna 
bishop: aud thongh they have been well- 
considere 1 by very so nd divines, I have 
neve eard any Objcetion ito t , til a 
clamour was excited avain them about 
t mits av by a few rsons in the 
diuc of Peterborough. But evenon the 
sip} osition, Chat the y ave ots ctionable, 
winch however Teco ently deny,) I 


ther it would 
be consistent with the constitution of the 
established Church to grant the prayer of 
this petition, The canons are laws for 
the bishops aad clergy, which having pas- 
sed the two houses of convocation, were 
ratified by the royal assent. If therefore 
tle 46th cauoi all be so altered, as to 
remove the discretionary power which it 
now leaves to the bishops, the alteration 
must be made by the same authority, which 
made the canon itself. And surely, my 
lords, as long as that canon remains in 
force, you will not endeavour to deprive a 
bishop of that discretionary power, witch 
he exercises by virtue of that canon, 

“ But, my lords, the prayer of this peti- 
tion is not confined to examinations fora 
curate’s license. It goes much further. 
The petitioner prays also the interference 
of your lordships in the examination of 
candidates for holy orders. The words 
3.Q 
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* candidates for holy orders’ are the words, 
with which the prayer of this petition is 
concluded. Now, my lords, | beiicve 
that since the Cimrecl has existed, no tem- 
poral authority, either before or since the 
reformation, has ever interfered with the 
bishops of this country, as to their mode 
of examination for lioly orders. 
thea | have already shewn, that consist- 
ently the 


Since 


with constitution of the esta- 
blished Church, your lordships could not 
interfere even with an examination fora 
curate’s license, it tullows @ fortivrd that 
the prayer of the petition cannot be 
granted, as it equally effects the examina- 
tions for holy orders. I can come there- 
fore to no other conclusion, than that this 
petition onght not to be received, let the 
allegations of it be what they may.” P. 5. 


But the bishop does not leave the 
question here ; he proceeds to put 
the issue of it upon the allegations 
alone, and his reasoning under this 
head is not less conclusive thau the 
passage that has already been ex- 
tracted. Having asserted and shewn 
that there is only one possible mo- 
tive which he can have in the pro- 
posal of his questions, namely, 
to ascertain, from the answers to 
them, whether the religivus opi- 
nions of the person examined ac- 
cord with the doctrines of the esta- 
blished Church, and having proved 
that the petitioner could not be ig- 
norant of this motive, his lordship 
proceeds to confute the allegations 
which he has enumerated. 


“ Such my lords, are the allegations on 
which the prayer of this petition is found- 
ed. And if they contained one particle of 
trath, it would be the duty, not of your 
lordships, but of the convocation to inter- 
fere. It would be the daty of the convo- 
cation to compel a Bishop, who could be 
so regardless of his most solemn obliga- 
tions, to return to the standard, which he 
had thus disgracefully forsaken, But, my 
lords, [ have not forsaken the standard of 
the Established Church. Wy offeace cou- 
sists in my unwearied endeavours to pre- 
vent its being forsaken, Those endeavours 
have been successful: or your Jordships 
would never have heard of this petition, 

But, my lords, I must not merely deny 
the charges; I must confute them. Aud 
first, | will reply to the charge of requiring 
subscription, ‘* subscription” (as the pe- 
titioner says) “ to the entire document,” 
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which document, as he further says, Contains 
a new standardof faith. Now the document, 
as he calls it,consists of a string of questions; 
and subscription to questions would be so 
absurd, that no man in his sober senses could 
require it. The name of the person ex- 
amined can be affixed ouly to his answers, 
if therefore the signing of his name to his 
Own auswers isa subscription to a new 
standard of faith, itis at the utmost only 
a subscription to his own standard of faith, 
But, my lords, the signature to those an- 
swers is required for a very different, a 
very obvious, and a very Common purpose. 
It is required merely as an acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the person examined, 
that the answers, which are sent to me, are 
really his answers. And this signature 
which neither is, nor can be, required for 
any other purpose, than merely to authen- 
ticate the answers, is represented by the 
petitioner, as subscription to a document 
setting forth a new standard of faith. 
Really my lords, I could not have sup- 
posed, that so gross a perversion of the 
truth could ever have found its way into 
a petition to the House of Lords. 

[ will now consider what proof the 
petitioner can bring, that my standard of 
doctrine really is a new, a private, and an 
arbitrary standard. He bestows indeed 
these titles, and very liberally bestows 
them, on my examination questions: but 
the calling of a thing either by this or by 
that name does not determine its real cha- 
racter, unle s it be rightly so called. And 
my lords, [am really at a loss to compre- 
hend, liow a string of questions can be con- 
sidered as a standard at all. ‘They afford 
indeed a (est of doctrine, inasmuch as 
the answers to them are tired, but tried 
by no other standard than the standard set 
forth by the authority of the church, It 
is such a perversion of terms to give the 
name of standard to mere questions, that 
the charge preferred by the petitioner, if 
it can be established at all can be estab- 
lished only by a consideration of the an- 
swers, Even if the questions lead to the 
answers, nay, my lords, if it be true that 
the questions imply the answers, it will 
still be the answers, and not the questions, 
which must be made the subjects of trial. 
After all then the matter at issue comes 
simply to this, Do I try the answers to 
my questions by the old and established 
standard, the liturgy and articles: or do I 
try them by some new, some private, some 
arbitrary standard? My lords, if no credit 
is to be given to my own solemn declara- 
tion, that L acknowledge no other stand- 
ard of faith, than the standard of the 
Established Church, a standard which I 
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acknowledge, because it accords with holy 
Scripture; and if that solemn declaration 
derives no support from the express refer 
nees to the Liturgy and Articles, cotained 
in every chapter, under which those 
questions are arranged, it was incumbent 
on the petitioner to produce some ex- 
ample, in which the answers to my ques- 
tions really had been tried by some new, 
some private, some aibitrary standard, 
If such examples exist, they are very easily 
found. My examination questions are 
not answered in acorner, I do not give 
them to be answered in my presence, and 
then pocket the paper, without giving the 
person examined an opportunity of makiag 
a trauscript. No, my lords, the questions 
are always sent to the persons to be ex- 
amined, who give the answers at their 
leisure. Tf, on the receipt of the answers, 
I find any, which are at variance with the 
doctrines of the church, [ never reject witli- 
out previous remoustrance. I shew in 
what manner the answer differs from the 
doctrine of the Liturgy and Articles; I 
have sometimes succeeded in recalling 
persons to the standard, which they had 
unadvisedly forsaken: and those only have 
been finally rejected who have persevered 
in answers, which were irreconcileable 
with the doctrines of the church, as ex- 
pressed in its Liturgy and Articles, accord- 
ing to their literal and grammatical mean- 
ing. My conduct therefore towards the 
persons examined has always been so open 
and undisguised, that if the charge pre- 
ferred by the petitioner were true, a proof 
of it miglt easily be given. No proof has 
been given, and under such circumstances 
the absence of proof shews the impossi- 
bility of proof. 1 will not retort on the 
petitioner and say, that by his eadeavours 
to excite suspicion as to my standard of 
doctrine, he has only excited suspicion in 
regard to his own: but this, my lords, I 
will confidently say, that T have never in 
a single instance departed from the stand- 
ard of the Establisued Ciureh, And if I 
have never employed any other standard, 
than that which is set forth by the autho- 
rity of the Church, the remaining charge, 
that I have set up a standard, which super- 
sedes the Liturgy and Articles falls of 
itself to the ground, 

My lords, I have now shewn, that the 
three principal allegations, the allegations 
on which the prayer of the petition de- 
pends, namely, that I employ a new stand- 
ard of faith, that [ require subscription 
to this new standard of faith, and that this 
new standard supersedes the Liturgy and 
Articles, are allegations utterly devoid of- 
trath.” P. 17, 
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His lordship then adverts to what 
the complainant had called a pri- 
vate interpretation of the articles, 
and observes that, 


* If the petitioner, by his objections to 
private interpretation, would exe/ude exa- 
mination in the Liturgy and Articles ; if he 
means, that Bishops shon'!d be satisfied 
with subscription to the Liturgy and 
Articles, and never venture to ask any 
questions about the meaning of them, he 
argues in opposition to the right, which he 
had previously admitted, He forgets also, 
that the canons require both subscription 
and examination And, my lords if candi- 
dates for holy orders are not examined, 
and closely examined, as to their religious 
opinions. if amidst the prevailing irregu- 
larity of doctrine, subscription to the 
Liturgy and Articles is made the sole cri- 
terion, by which a Bishop shall judge of 
sound doctrine, a similar, though not the 
same effect, will be produced in_ this 
country, which las been already produced 
in some parts of Switzerland, where there 
are clergy, who subscribe to the creed of 
Calvin, and preach the doctrines of So- 
cinus.” P, 24. 


The conclusion acquaints us with 
the eflects that the questions have 
produced. 


“ As this prayer is concluded in so so- 
lemn a manner, as might induce your lord- 
ships to conclude, that by the granting of 
this prayer, the whole body of clergy in 
my diocese, as we!l as candidates for holy 
orders, would be relieved from a grievous 
burden, I will briefly state to your lord- 
ships the amount of the evil, (ifit be an 
evil,) which has been hitherto produced by 
these questions. During the whole time 
that I have used these questions, the num- 
ber of persons, who have been refused or- 
dination in consequence of their auswers 
to them, amounts to one, The number of 
curates, who have been refused a license 
in consequence of their answers to these 
questions, amounts to one also. The num- 
ber of curates, who have been refused a 
license, because they refused to answer at 
all, amounts to two ; namely, the intended 
curate of Blatherwick, and a person who 
came into my ‘liocese abont the same time, 
for the purpose of becoming curate of 

3urton Latimer. But as the right of ex- 
amination, which these two persons con- 
tested, is now acknowledged by the peti- 
tioner himself, the refusal to license them 
can no longer be considered as a grievance. 
There remains then one curate, and one 
3o2 
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candidate for orders, And this is the 
mighty grievance for which the house of 
jords is to be set in motion. 

* [tis true that these questions may, in 


one respect, have tended to the exclusion of 


wore. They may bave prevented applica- 
tions, as well fur ordination, as for licen- 
ses; because wherever an irregularity of 
doctrine exists, these questions seldom 
fail to detect it. Bunt herein lies their uti- 
lity ; a utility, which is proved by the 
very clainour, that has been raised against 
them, For though they are disliked by 
the petitioner, and by others who think 
like himself, I can confidently assert, that 
they are approved by the great body of 
my clergy ; approved, my lords, because 
they are a check on fanaticism, from which 
the Church, in this ¢ 


‘ 


tuan fro 


, has more to 
danger, that 


nnotry 
apprehend n any 
now besets it, 

* My lords, I will conclude by advert- 


ing to the two principal points, on which 


rat tl 


Ll have shewn, t! re fate of this 
must rest. [ hav 


that the prayer of it could uot 


petition 
lewn in the fist place, 
he yvranted 
by your lordships, consistentty with the 
constitution of the Established Church, 
were the allegations on which tt 
And | 
second place, that even if the issue of it 


’ 
whatever 
were founded. have shewn 1m the 
be put on the allegations, the alleg 
r of the pet 


entirely destitute of truth. 


tions, 
on which the pray ion ent 
epeuds, are 


P. 46. 


The effect of this manly statement 
was such as might naturally be ex. 
pected; only three peers assented to 
the motion made by Lord King, for 
receiving Mr. Neville’s petition, and 
even they did not venture to divide 
the louse upon the question. The 
Bishop’s right to examine has been 
unequivocally admitted: and the 
mode of examination has beea left, 
as the Canons of the Church wisely 
ordain, to the discretion of each in- 
dividual Prelate. 
that 


cease 


It is not neces- 
sary difference of opinion 
should to exist respecting 
the exercise of that discretion in 
particular cases —nor do we believe 
that a temperate and respectful ex- 
pression of such differences can ever 
prove injurious to the Church or to 
the Bench. But ifevery clergyman 
who may happen to dislike the de- 
cisious of lus diocesan, were to pro- 
eeed, as Mr. Neville, and his curate 
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Mr. Green have proceeded, the very 
appearance of episcopal jurisdiction 
in the Church of England would be 
taken away, and the clergy would 
be governed by orators, newspaper 
editors, and rev ewers. Let us be 
thankful that the recent decision of 
the House of Lords has at least de- 
layed the arrival of so grievous a 
calamity; and let us hope that it 
will also tend to undeceive the mis- 
taken men who look forward to such 
an event as a blessing rather than a 
curse 

That such are the sentiments of 
Mr. Neville we not venture to 
atirm: buat that they ought to be 
uuents i be has any regard 
to cousistency, is as certain, aad as 
any fact of the 
kind canbe. Bishop Marsh has re- 
ferred in his speech to Mr. Neville’s 
printed case; and we shall take the 
liberty of making some remarks 
upon its uature and contents. It 
coutains, under the tithe of “ Official! 
Correspo: & nee’’ the ke tiers which 
passed between Mr. Green, (the 
curate nominated by Mr. Neville) 
and the Bishop, und also the letters 
between Mr. Neville aud the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Extracts 
from the Canons significantly ita- 
licised are prefixed t« the whole. 
Notes explanatory, coutroversial, 
and criminstory, are appended with 
no sparing hand; ant the con- 
clifsion consists of a comment ex- 
tending to ten or a dozen pages, in 
which Mr. Neville recapitulates and 
enforces the arguments of his curate, 
and contends that a Bishop has no 
right to examine a curate coming 
from another diocese, with the usual 
testimonials. This is Mr. Neville’s 
Case. It was never published; it 
Wis never advertised; it was never 
sold—But it was carried about in 
the pockets of pions Members of 
Parliament, aml distributed as, ex- 
parte statements usually are. 

These steps were probably adopt- 
ed out of delicacy to the Bishop of 
Peterborough; but they also secured 
the following advantages—The ex- 
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istence of such a book was only 
known to the writers on one side of 
the question; the others had ne op- 
portunity of beme convinced by its 
reasoning, or even of sifting its 
various materials and separating the 
erain from the chaff. In our own 
case at least, we can safely atlirm 
that the existence of such a docu- 
ment was never heard of until it was 
mentioned by the Bishop in the 
Hlouse of Lords; and the copy now 
on our table came from one of those 
pious pockets of which the cargoes 
are not often consigued to the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer. 

But to return to the contents of 
the pamphlet. On Mr. 
epistles, we shall not dwell long, 
because we presume that they were 
written by the advice and direction 
of his friends; and their fate has 
convinced him, by this timey that 
neither he nor his friends ar® mfal- 
But his correspondence is 
deserving of very serious blame. 
hie the first to introduce the 
phrase, standard of doctrine, aud 
when the quotes 
words, and proceeds to 
Vir, 


round, and says, that Bisop Marsh 


Crreen’s 


lible. 
Was 
these 


argue upon 


{ireen wUurns 


bishop 
L: , : 
his appecation; 


admits that bis questions are in- 
tandard. Nothing can 
be more unfair than the whole argu- 
ment which is built upon this as- 
sumption. Agaia, Mr. Green in his 
first letter, very explicitly aud un- 
eqivocally refuses to be examined. 
No man who reads his epistle can 
doubt that this was his meaning: and 
he had been occupied nearly a fort- 
night incoming to the determination, 
ln his second letter, however, he de- 
nies that he has formed or expressed 
such a resolution, aud declares 
himself resolved to answer (p. 28) 
‘as soon as the authority by which 
such examination is required shall 
be made clear to his apprehension.” 
The Bishop, of course refers to the 
48th canon, of which the words are 
so comprehensive, that no one need 
mistake their meaning, and the re- 
ply, in the same words as those al- 


tended as as 
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ready cited, asserts that Mr, Green 
is, and ever has been most willing 
to be examined, as as the 
canon is clear to his apprehension. 
The words of this obscure law are, 
** No curate or minister shall be per- 
mitted to serve in any place without 
examination, &c. &ec.” It seems 
to us, that the Bishop might have 
assigned more reasons than one for 
refusing to license a curate with 
such a very limited apprehension. 
But on this subject we should wish 
to touch lightly, as the apprehen- 
sion of Mr. Neville wes as obtuse 
as that of Myr. Green; and the 
former as well as the latter could 
not manage to conceive that any 
person and any place were words 
that applied to a gentleman who 
came from Yorkshire, and went into 
Northamptonshive. 

It was during this season of cane- 
nical hallucination that Mr. Neville 
addressed two letters to the Primate, 
and his Grace replied in the follow- 
Yhere can be neo 
doubt that the right to examine a 
clergyman s¢ eking admission to a 
cure whether beneficial or stipendi- 
ary, belongs to the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, in which such cure is located. 
This right is se obvious, that | trust 
you have satisfied yourself respect- 
ing it long betore this time; so that 
may have arisen 
from my delay in answering your let- 
ters.” The date is August 7th, 1820, 
aud the date is important — because 
it was six months after this, viz. in the 
beginning of 1821, that the offi- 
cial correspondence was printed, in 
which Mr. Neville reasserts his in- 
ability to comprehend the meaning 
of the 48th camon. For he tells us 
P. 45. that ‘‘ the question properly 
under consideration is simply whe- 
ther the 48th caunon authosises 
a Bishop to re-examine before he 
license a curate in full orders under 
the circumstances detailed im the 
preceding pages.’’ And he endea- 
vours to establish the negative of 
this cautiously worded question by 
arguments of which the invalidity 


soon 


ing words. “ 


no inconvenience 
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is now universally admitted, and 
which we may consequently save 
ourselves the trouble of exposing, 
But the conduct of Mr. Neville is 
of more importance than his reason- 
ing, and we request the reader's at- 
tention to a short statement on this 
subject. 

Mr. Neville had appealed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury against 
the Bishop of Peterborouglh’s mter- 
pretation of the 48th canon, and 
his Grace had replied that the saiu 
interpretation was undoubtedly and 
obviously correct. And here we 
must do Mr. Green the justice to 
say, that he appears to have taken 
no farther part in the transaction. 
If there was any grievance in the 
business, he, rather than Mr. Neville 
was the sufferer. But he did not 
petition the House of Lords, he did 
not print and distribute othcial cor- 
respoudence, We take it for grant- 


ed therefore that his apprehension 
was cleared by the Archbishop's re- 
ply; and that although he had been 


licensed in the diocese of York, he 
perceived that he was, nevertheless, 
a Curate or Minister of the Church. 
This discovery would convince him 
that he had no cause of complaint 
against the Bishop, and the convic- 
tion has been tacitly expressed by a 
prudent and respectful silence. Not 
so his Rector that should have been, 
Mr. Neville treats his Metropolitan 
with as little ceremony as his Ordi- 
nary, and sits down to write a case 
with the simple purpose of proving 
that a right which had been pro- 
nounced undoubted and obvieus by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, did 
not in fact exist. This case was 
ready for distribution when Parlia- 
ment commenced its sittings, and 
was intended to convince the noble 
members of the House of Lords 
that the Archbishop and Bishop had 
misinterpreted the canon, and that 
Curates coming from another dio- 
cese could not legally be examined. 
Yet when Mr. Neville after con- 
siderable delay presents his petition 
to the house, he admits the very 
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point which he had denied with so 
much earnestness, and says that the 
right of examination “is not intend- 
ed to be denied,” and that he only 
objects “ to the nature of Bishop 
Marsh’s peculiar mode.”” Speech. 
P.%, 

With respect to the cause of this 
sudden attack, the uninitiated and 
unenlightened can only guess : but we 
venture to suggest the following so- 
lution of the riddle. The “ Official 
Correspondence,” having been print- 
ed, and dicussed in evangelico- 
political circles, it fell into the hands 
of some individual, who had a 
quicker apprehension than Mr. 
Green, and who consequently per- 
ceived that it would be impossible 
to upset the plain words of the 
canons, and the unvaried interpre- 
tation of the ecclesiastical lawyers, 
by the retinements introduced by Mr. 
Nevillé. That gentleman, therefore, 

was persuaded to admit the right of 
examination ; and contine himself to 
complaining of the nature of the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s mode. 
But he forgot that his ‘* Corres- 
pondence,” was already in circula- 
tion; and that the zeal of pious 
friends might induce them to perse- 
vere in the distribution of it. This 
event, as we should have expected, 
did actually occur, and Mr. Neville 
the pamphleteer, and Mr. Neville, 
the petitioner, appeared at the bar 
of the House of Lords, in direct 
opposition to each other. To com- 
pose the feud was the task allotted to 
Lord King; and his lordship also 
undertook | the office of marshalling 
the combined troops and leading 
them to the charge. The gallantry 
which he displayed cannot be too 
much commended. But what are 
we to say of his fitness for his high 
post, or of the discretion of the 
persons by whom he was selected 
and appointed to it, when we hear 
that he confounded the Questions 
proposed to Curates with the ordi- 
nary Visitation Questions exhibited 
ioChurchwardens, and pronounced a 
solemn lecture upon the impropriety 
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of a practice which has prevailed 
for centuries in every diocese, and 
given Offence to no one! (Speech 
p- 31.) His Lordship’s exalted 
rank may be a very sutlicient ex- 
cuse for his igaorance of the hum- 
ble duties of Churehwardens and 
Sidesinen; but he ought to have 
contrived to keep his ignorance out 
of sight, while he was engaged in 
putting a new interpretation upon 
ecclesiastica! laws, and presuming to 
controvert the decisions of a Sutton 
and a Marsh, 

It was under the sanction of this 
profound master of civil and cano- 
nical jurisprudence, that Mr. Ne- 
ville approached the house of Lords, 
and became guilty of as gross a 
breach of ecclesiastical subordina- 
tion as has been witnessed since the 
restoration of King Charles. It is 
possible, and we are ready to be- 
lieve that this was not his intention. 
He may have been the dupe of art- 
ful and factious men; or, like Mr. 
Green, he may be unprovided with 
canonical apprehension. But ac- 
quitting him of any improper mo- 
live or design, we hesitate not to 
pronounce his conduct unecclesias- 
tical and unbecoming. His original 
opposition to his Bishop rested upon 
insufficient grounds, but if he had 
been persuaded to stop there, he 
might have been easily forgiven. 
His disregard of the Archbishop's 
opinion was a more aggravated of- 
fence, and we trust that it will not 
be repeated. But when from defer- 
ence to unknown and irresponsible 
advisers he changed those sentiments 
which he had refused to surrender 
to the Archbishop, and admitted the 
Bishop’s right to examine, his per- 
severance ina complaint of which 
the foundation was thus removed, 
which no peer, excepting Lord 
King, was found willing to advo- 
cate, and which every body knew 
that the House of Lords would nei- 
ther redress nor entertain, this con- 
duct was foolish or factious in the 
extreme. 

In short, if we were to sum up 
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the whole transaction in one sen. 
tenee, we should call it an attempt 
to silence Bishop Marsh by cla- 
mour. There was clamour about 
the constitution ; there was clamour 
about a test; there was clamour 
about innovations ; and in order that 
the pauic might not be contined 
to the Clergy, there was clamour 
about the interests of lay patrons, 
and of the crown itself, and this 
disgraceful appeal to the selfishness 
of the judges was inserted both in 
the correspondence, (P. 33, note) 
and in the petition, Bishop Marsh 
noticed this attempt to influence the 
decision of the House of Lords in 
the speech that he delivered on the 
occasion, but out of delicacy to the 
petitioner he has omitted to print 
these remarks. It is to be hoped that 
his example will not be altogether 
thrown away. And then we shall not 
witness a repetition of those scenes 
which have recently disgraced the 
Church. We are confident that we 
speak the sentiments of ninety-nine 
clergymen in a hundred when we say, 
that they are safe, and know them- 
selves to be safe under the govern- 
ment of their Bishops and Archbish- 
ops, and have no desire to make 
that appeal to the mob of news- 
paper politicians, which is the real, 
and the only effect of a petition to 
Parliament. If such petitions were 
entertained, the necessary couse- 
quence would be that the committees 
for religion which overturned the 
Church in 1640, would again be 
appointed, and might again triumph 
for a season. But many years 
must elapse before Parliament can 
be so far radicalized as to treat pe- 
titions against Bishops in any other 
way than they have treated the re- 
ceut petitions against Bishop Pel- 
ham and Bishop Marsh. The Peers 
who present such documents are 
well assured, that they will be re- 
jected; and we are confident that 
they would not meddle with them 
upon any other supposition. Certain 
speeches are to be delivered and 
to be duly reported ; the party scrib- 
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blers for the newspapers are to sub- 
join “note and comment;” and 
all the dissenters in the country 
chuckle or sneer. Is this a system 
which a Clergyman ought to encou- 
rage? We will put a much stronger 
ease than that which can be urged 
in defence of Mr. Neville: we will 
suppose a Clergyman sincerely and 
unalterably convinced that his Dio- 
cesan and Primate are in error; we 
will suppose him encouraged and 
supported by several distinguished 
senators, who are accustomed to take 
apart in ecclesiastical aflairs; we 
will suppose that the point in dis- 
pute has never before been discus- 
sed, antl that law-books and term- 
reports are silent upou the subject; 
aud even then we have no doubt 
that a pious, reasonable and or- 
thodex Minister ought to submit in 
silence to the decision of the Bishops. 
Mr. Neville cannot plead any one 
of these 
are full and express in favour ot the 
right of examination. The Peers, 
who have read anons, would 
not take charge of lis petition. 
The Prelates against whom he ap- 
pealed, are distinguished for their 


excu . thie law-books 


the ¢ 


accuracy, and ihe petition admitted 
the proposition which the pamphlet 


had been written to refute, With 
the sentiments and character of 
Mr. Neville we are altogether un- 
acquainted: we never heard his 
name until he started this contro- 
versy; and even now we have not 
heard or read one single word re- 
specting him, expepting what we 
gather from his own distributed 
pampblet, and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s published speech. We 
request, therefore, to be distinctly 
understood as speaking of this trans- 
action alone ; and in this transaction 
we distinctly say, that he has not 
acted a becoming or a consistent 
part. If he were imitated by his 
brethren, or supported by the Le- 
gislature, the Church of England 
would forfeit her Apostolie charac- 
ter; she would soon cease to enjo: 
a government by Bishops. 
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An Affectionate Address to those 
Dissenters from the Communion 
of the Church of England, who 
agree with her in the leading 
Doctrines of Christianity. With 
a Postscript to the Rev. Samuel 
Newton, occasioned by his Letter 
to the Author, entitled “ The 
Dissenter's Apology,” &e. By 
Samuel Wix, A.M. FR. & AS. 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the. 
Less, London. pp. 28. Riving- 
tons. 1820. 

The Dissenter’s Apology, in a Let- 
ter to the Rev. Samuel Wir, con- 
taining some Reasons why the or- 
thodox Dissenters fvel obliged in 
Conscience, not to comply with his 
Affectionate Address, intended to 
induce them to conform to the 
Church of England. By Samuel 
Newton. pp. 24. Longman and 
Co. 1820. 


ir the pamphlets on which we are 
now to Comment are compared with 
former works upon the same ques- 
tion, it is possible that neither would 
be considered of much importance ; 
but if they are contrasted, as they 
ought to be, with each other, they 
have no ordinary claim to the atten- 
tion of the public: for they may be 
regarded as short and popular state- 
ments of the grounds upon whieh 
the Church complains of the Dis- 
senters, and the Dissenters justify 
their revolt from the Church. The 
substance of both might, without 
impropriety, be delivered in the 
shape of sermons to any common 
congregation; and nothing better 
could be desired by the clergy and 
their supporters, than that both 
should be heard and weighed by 
every congregation which hesitates 
upon the subject of communion with 
the Church, 

The “‘ Address” of Mr. Wix is a 
very temperate and judicious appeal 
to those Dissenters whom it is now 
the fashion to designate as orthodox. 
And he sets before them the Church’s 
claims, and the evil consequences 

' megiecting those claims, in a 
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perspicuous and convincing manner. 
We understand that he has produced 
a very considerable effect, and that 
Mr.Newton has consequently stepped 
forward with an answer, which is 
intended to confirm many wavering 
disciples, and to bring back some 
others who have forsaken their an- 
cient teachers, and listened, not with- 
out improvement, to the lessons of 
Mr. Wix. Both the writers, there- 
fure, are to be considered as prac- 
tical men, bent upon the accom- 
plishment of an important task, and 
discharging it with unpretending, 
but indisputable skill. And the 
proper result of the whole, is an 
insight into the merits of the con- 
troversy, when reduced, as in the 
present case, to the level of the 
common people. 

Mr. Wix’s principal arguments 
may be reduced into three heads— 
the apostolical and scriptural origin 
of our episcopal Church; the suth- 
ciency, not to say the excellence, 
of our Liturgy; and the calamities 


which are unavoidably attendant 
upon schism, especially the encou- 


ragement which Protestant non- 
conformity in this country has af- 
forded, aud still affords, to Unita- 
rianism. This chain of reasoning is 
evidently as conclusive as it is sim- 
ple. The Scriptures ordained our 
present form of Church government; 
the Apostles and their successors 
practised it; it is found amply 
sutlicient for the purposes of Chris- 
tian edification; and the effects of 
neglecting it have been heresy, lati- 
tudinarianisin, and unbelief. There 
is a positive institution; and that 
institution upon trial proves bene- 
ficial, and every deflection from it 
plunges us deeper and deeper into 
confusion. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that Mr. Wix is fully jus- 
tified in employing the strong lan- 
guage with which he closes his Ad- 
dress ; nor can it be denied that the 
Dissenters are bound either to inva- 
lidate his premises, or to admit his 
conclusion, 
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“ And now, I again ask, can you, my 
Christian friends, think yourselves justified 
in dissenting from the Established Chureit, 
unless you are prepared to prove that she 
holds not the trath as it is in Christ Jesus, 
and that therefore salvation is not to be 
had in her communion? Incalculable are 
the evils of a schismatic spirit, as it has 
prevailed among the different classes of 
dissenters. It has not only insensibly ope- 
rated to a general violation of the aposto- 
lical precept of submission to those who 
have the rule over them; but it has led to 
that intinite variety of opinion in religious 
matters, that has tended to confirm the 
Romanist in his delusions. It has been 
obstructive to the conversion of the Jew, 
and has been of fatal operation against the 
efforts of missionaries to promote the 
kingdom of Christ in foreign countries. 
Observing the heats and auimosities with 
which opposite opinions, all of which ean- 
not be right, have been pursued, the poor 
Heathen has been puzzled to’ know on 
which side truth lay: he has, therefore, 
continued in lus idolatry, and in all the 
wretched follies of those who have ad- 
dressed their worship TO Tue UNKNOWN 
Gop*. 

“ T will conclude by earnestly exhorting 
all you, who profess yourselves to be or- 
thodox dissenters, to consider very seriously 
the tendency of your not being in commu- 
nion with your national Church, against 
which you cau urge no solid objections, as 
the Church of England did against the 
Church of Rome, when she reformed her- 
self from the errors of that corrupted 
branch of the Christian Church. I do most 
cordially admit that you mean well; but 
you seem to be unaware of the mischief 
which the example of your dissent is operat- 
ing over the Christian world, in alienating 
many from that form of sound words which 
was once delivered to the saints, and, con- 
sequently, in injuring that pure morality 
which flows from a pure faith, and is a 
blessing in every relation, and in every 
condition of life. Should it even be 
granted, that some things might, as you 
think, be on a better footing than they are 
in the constitution of the Established 
Chureh, or in the language in which she 
professes her belief, you must still admit 
that her object is the advancement of ail 
that is truly scriptural.” Where do you 
find more spiritual notions iaculcated of 
God? Where is your duty to God, your 
neighbour, or yourselves, better taught 
than in the Cuureh Catechism? Where are 


* Acts xvii. 23. 
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Christian leve and sincerity, and all the 
amiable qualities that can adorn the hn- 
man character, more powerfully recom- 
mended? Where is the discharge more 
solemnly enforced of every obligation that 
can contribute to the present peace of in- 
dividuals and society, or can render us 
meet to become partakers of the salvation 
of Christ? Or where are those blessed 
principles of charity, inculcated in the 
Gospel, more amply displayed than in the 
Charch of England, as the principles which 
must be imbibed in this our state of pro- 
bation, to render us fitting to be employed 
hereafter, in continually adoring and thank- 
ing together, the Author of our joy and our 
salvation? Shenld we not, then, now 
worship God in the unity of the spiirt, and 
in the bond of peace? Should we not be 
careful thus humbly to encourage a hope, 
so far as is pleasing to the Almighty, that, 
when this life shall have closed upon us, we 
may, at the general resurrection, meet again 
as those who have loved each other upon 
earth, and been united in the most sacred 
bonds of religious friendship 2? Does it not 
become you, does it not become us all, to 
remember calmly, and in the spirit of 
meekness, that whatever is human, must, 
among persons of various témpers and 
yowers of comprehension, be viewed in 
various lights ; and that it will be thonght 
that some particular might have been bet- 
ter contrived, or some doctrine better 
stated? But, if such be thought an argu- 
ment for separation, where shall separation 
stop? Consider then the whole. Take a 
dispassionate view of every part of the 
great scheme of the Church, both in ber 
constitution, and in her doctrine; then, 
balance the certain mischiefs of a spirit of 
dissent, operating, according to the differ- 
ence of men’s opinions, a variety of doc- 
trine, against the positive good of that 
meekness, of that docility of temper, of 
that teachableness of disposition, of that 
generous deference to constituted autho- 
rities, all which adorn the disciple of Jesus 
Christ and further his kingdom, more 
than “ doting about questions and strifes 
of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, 
railings, ‘evil surmisings.” (1 ‘Tim, vi. 4.) 

** Consider, with all the pungency of 
regret that becomes you as the disciples 
of Jesus Christ; yes, L would, in the full 
power of argument, but with all the meek- 
ness of persuasion, urge you to consider 
most seriously, the alarming spread of the 
Socinian and Unitarian prejudices against 
the comfortable doctrine of atonement, 
and the no less comfortable assurance of 
divine grace, to assist the weakness of our 
fallen nature. ‘Then consider the firm 
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stand that the Church of England has ever 
made against these impieties. Consider, 
too, the follies, the novelties, the delu- 
sions, of the Romish erced; and, then, 
bear in mind the courageous resistance, 
the resolute protestations of the Church 
of England, against those follies, those 
novelties, and those wretched delusions, 
which protestations the early Reformers 
nobly sealed with their blood! Reflect, 
then, on the other hand, how the Unita- 
rian, the Socinian, how every opposer of 
Christrin doctrine and order, urges his 
apology in your dissent, the example of 
which, as has been observed, encourages 
the dissent of those who most widely, most 


fatally, differ from you.” — Affectionate 
Address, p. 13. 


We now turn to the Apology of 
Mr. Samuel Newton; and though 
we think that he might have adhered 
more strictly to the example of for- 
bearance set by Mr. Wix, we are 
still ready to do justice to his gene- 
ral moderation, and to rejoice that 
the “ orthodox Dissenters” have not 
descended to that ribaldry which 
this controversy has called forth 
from a Socinian pamphleteer who is 
too contemptible to be noticed, But, 
apropos, to Socinians, there jis an 
omission in Mr. Newton’s Answer, 
at which the reader will be sur- 
prised. He does not say a single 
syllable respecting the ravages which 
Unitarianism has made in, the Pres- 
byterian fold, and thus suffers a full 
half of the Address to pass sub si- 
lentio. Whether the subject was 
overlooked as unimportant and tri- 
fling, or whether it really slipped 
Mr. Newton’s memory, or whether 
he knows, as is probable, far more 
about the business than has ever 
reached the ears of Mr, Wix or his 
critics, the omission is at all events 
to be lamented. The following pas- 
sage may be regarded as the open- 
ing of Mr. Newton’s case. 


“ [ write for myself, though I believe a 
great part of that class of Dissenters, with 
a view to which I wiite, agree with me in 
opinion, We are sensible that our ueigh- 
bours are not disposed to think well of us, 
because of our dissent ; we feel like other 
men the effects of disesteem and reproach ; 
we are not disposed needlessly to expore 
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ourselves to the accusation of being schis- 
matics ; we are losing by our disseat, the 
chance we might have of the emoluments 
and respectability of your Church; we 
are liable to many extra expenses for sup- 
porting our worship ; and if we be in these 
circumstances, under the influence of false 
principles, and acting from a schismatical 
and contentious spirit, it must be admitted 
that both our folly and our sin are great. 
We are committing transgression, and we 
are receiving reproach. But, indeed, Sir, 
dissent is matter of conscience with us, 
and if I cannot persuade you that we are 
right, [hope to convince you that we are 
not wilfully and obstinately wrong.” Dis- 
senter’s Apology, p. 4. 

We are anxious to come as spee- 
dily as possible to Mr. Newton’s 
main arguments; but the introdue- 
tion requires a few brief remarks, 
If it means any thing to the purpose, 
we suppose it means this; that Dis- 
senters forego many temporal ad- 
vantages, and are therefore entitled 
to credit for the purity of their mo- 
tives. Where there is a bona fide 
surrender of temporal advantages, 
without reference to ambitious de- 
sires, or factious self-will; where, 
as in the case of the primitive and 
the reformation martyrs, every 
earthly thing is surrendered for a 
cause in which no earthly thing can 
be obtained, great respect ought to 
be paid to the motives from which 
such conduct proceeds. But what 
does Mr. Newton surrender for con- 
science sake? ‘ Their neighbours 
are not disposed to think well of 
them because of their dissent ;” 
** they are losing their chance of the 
emoluments and respectability of 
the Church ;” and “ they have to de- 
fray the extra expences of their pe- 
culiar worship.” Now Mr. Wix has 
not questioned, but admitted, ad- 
mitted we should say somewhat too 
broadly and incautiously, the purity 
of the Dissenters’ motives. And it 
would have been more prudent in 
Mr. Newton to accept the admis- 
sion, and say no more about the 
matter, than to offer disputable 
proofs of an undis)uted fact. The 
neighbours by whom Mr. N, is dis- 
esteemed and reproached, are, of 
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course, in communion with the 
Church. And does not this very 
circumstance make him more es- 
teemed and admired out of the 
Church? Dissenters, if we believe 
themselves, are not a small nor an 
unconnected body. They love those 
who love them; and a decided and 
successful opposition to the Church 
is neither the road to disgrace nor 
to obscurity. What is lost therefore 
in one quarter, is more than supplied 
in another; and if Mr. Wix’s admis- 
sious are rejected, and we come to 
argue the matter with strictness, it 
will be found that the petty conse- 
quence, and the party-triamphs of 
sectarianism more than counterba- 
lance the reproaches of orthodoxy. 
This is especially the case among 
dissenting teachers; a vast propor- 
tion of whom are, beyond all doubt, 
men of much greater importance and 
influence than a continuance in 
Church communion would ever have 
made them. And as to their chance 
of obtaining the emoluments and 
respectability of the Church, this 
we consider as a high though an in- 
direct compliment to the Establish- 
ment. For as the dissenting teachers 
would never, of course, have con- 
sented to rise by the ladder of pa- 
tronage or power, they could only 
have been preferred for their merits. 
And if meritorious clergymen have 
so good a chance of emoluments, as 
to make the sacrifice of that chance 
for conscience-sake highly meritori- 
ous, then the Church is not so com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Crown 
as Mr. Newton would have us be- 
lieve. He cannot escape from this 
dilemma. Either he and his bre- 
thren lose nothing, or success in the 
Church of England is open to hum- 
ble merit. The third species of 
martyrdom now suffered by Dis- 
senters, is, contributing to the ex. 
pence of their separate worship; and 
as the last grievance was peculiarly 
clerical, this is peculiarly laic. For 
surely it can be no hardship upon 
the teacher to be paid by subscrip- 
tions instead of tithes. The latter 
3R2 
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he ought in consistency to de- 
nounce as popish and anti-chris- 
tian; the former bind the minister 
(somewhat too tightly perhaps) to 
his flock, and furnish no con. 
temptible provision for those per- 
sons to whom they are given. The 
laymen therefore alone are entitled 
to that praise which is bestowed 
upon such as prove their sincerity 
by opening their purses; and this 
praise, if it be meted out im- 
partially, must not be contined to 
them; but they must share it with 
all the votaries of fashion and folly, 
with all the dupes of political kna- 
very, and political fanatacism, with 
the subscribers to Cobbett and 
Hunt and Houe and Carlile, every 
one of whom has proved his since- 
rity by parting with his money.— 
The dissenter, generally speaking, 
has been born and bred in dissent, 
and prefers paying the expences of 
his non conformity, to renouncing 
it. This is the true state of the 
case—and though it certainly does 
not prove that the dissenters are in 
the wrong, it fails to prove that they 
are in the right. Mr. Newton how- 
ever is entitled to praise, for enu- 
merating these grievances only, and 
for observing a profound silence 
upon the Test Acts, and Turnpike 
Acts of Mr. Wilkes. 

We proceed to those parts of the 
Apology which constitute the an- 
swer to Mr. Wix. On the subject 
of Episcopacy, Mr. Newton admits 
that there were bishops in the apos- 
tolical times, but denies that they 
were of the same sort as our Eng- 
lish prelates. “ If you suppose us,” 
he says, ‘‘ to be enemies to Episco- 
pacy, vou have entirely mistaken 
our sentiments. None of us have 
any objection to such bishops as 
are spoken of in the Epistles to Ti- 
mothy and Titus, or as were found 
in the Churches of Ephesus and 
Philippi. The only lamentation 
amongst us who are overseers of 
Christian churches among the dis- 
senters is, that we are not more 
conformed to the divine rule.” ‘This 
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statement is followed by an extract 
from Mosheim, which we reprint, 
because it contains, in fact, the only 
argument adduced by Mr. Newton 
in opposition to Episcopal govern. 
ment, 


“It is certain, iowever, that it would be 
forming a very erroneous judgment, were 
we to estimate the power, the revenue, 
the privileges, and rights of the first Bi- 
shops, from the rank, affluence, and autho- 
rity attached to the Episcopal character in 
the presentday. A primitive Bishop was, 
as it should seem, none other than the chief 
or principal Minister of an individual 
Church, which, at the period of which we 
are speaking, was seldom so numerous, 
but that it could be assembled under one 
roof. He taught the people, administered 
what are termed the sacraments, and sup- 
plied the ailing and the indigent with com- 
fort and relief. With regard to the per- 
formance of such duties as it was impos- 
sible for him to fulfil or to attend to in 
person, he availed himself of the assistance 
of the Presbyters. Associating, likewise, 
these Presbyters with him in council, he 
inquired into and determined any disputes 
or differences that might subsist amongst 
the members of his flock, and also looked 
round and consulted with them as to any 
measures which the welfare and prosperity 
of the Church seemed to require. What- 
ever arrangements might be deemed eli- 
gible, were proposed by him to the people 
for their adoption in a general assembly. 
In fine, a primitive Bishop could neither 
determine nor enact any thing of himself, 
but was bound to conform to and carry 
into effect whatever might be resolved on 
by the Presbyters and the people. The 
Efiscopal dignity would not be much co- 
veted, I rather think, on such terms, by 
many of those who, under the present state 
of things, interest themselves very warmly 
on behalf of Bishops and their authority.— 
Of the emoluments attached to this office, 
which, it may be observed, was one of no 
small labour and peril, I deem it unneces- 
sary for me to say any thing: for that they 
must have been extremely small, cannot 
but be obvious to every one who shall con- 
sider that no Church had, in those days 
any other revenue than what arose from 
the voluntary offerings, or oblations as 
they were termed, of the people, by far 
the greater part of whom were persons of 
very moderate or slender means ; and that 
out of these offerings, in addition to the 
Bishop, provision was te be made for the 
Presbyters, the Deacons, and the indigent 
brethren,” Dissenter’s Apology, p. 7. 
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This passage is to be found in 
Mosheim’s Commentaries on the 
affairs of Christians before the time 
of Constantine the Great, and Mr. 
Newton seems to imagine that it is 
decisive of the controversy. But he 
forgets that Mosheim was writing 
in detence of an unepiscopal Church 
government, and therefore cannot 
be considered an impartial judge 
upoa the question. Both he and 
Mr. Newton are evidently aware 
that their own Church government 
is not scriptural, and a feeble at- 
tempt to carry the war into their 
adversaries’ quarters, by retorting 
the charge upon us, is their only 
method of eluding a difficulty which 
it is impossible to overcome. They 
cannot deny that Timothy and Ti- 
tus were bishops; not merely over- 
seers of one flock, as Mr. Newton 
may be, but superintendants and 
rulers of many flocks. And when 
we ask the dissenters where are their 
superintendants and overseers, they 
answer, it is true, we have not got 


any; and it would be more scriptu- 
ral if we had, but your English bi- 
shops are not the same as Timothy 
and Titus, they are richer, they are 
more powerful, and they have a 


wider rule. We shall betake our- 
selves seriously to the explanation 
of these and similar difficulties, as 
soon as we have heard why Mr. 
Newton does not make tents in imi- 
tation of St. Paul. But for the 
present, it will suffice to observe, 
that according to Mr. Newton’s 
own shewing, the Church adheres 
in form to the discipline of the 
Apostles; but differs from it in 
manner and degree, while the dis- 
senters have thought proper to 
choose a new form of their own. 
The first therefore is a partial, the 
second a total deviation; and yet 
the second is better than the first! 

Mr. Newton next adverts to those 
portions of the Address, which im- 
ply that dissenting teachers “ in- 
trude themselves into offices which 
they have no right to sustain ; and 


having denied that the Church of 
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England can establish the regular 
succession of her bishops, he pro- 
ceeds in the following words. 


“ And as for the perpetual and unbroken 
succession of the Ministers of the Church 
of England from the Aposties, we neither 
admit the purpose for which you insist 
upon it, or the fact that such a succession 
exists, As to the purpose for which you 
introduce it, it is evidently to show that 
our Ministers are not lawfully appointed, 
that the wisest or best of them are spiri- 
tual intruders, and that you, the Ministers 
of the Church of England, are, and alone 
can be, safe and lawful gnides. ‘Thus an 
Owen, a Doddridge, and a Watts, taught 
without proper authority ; and thus the re- 
formed Churches abroad, and the Lutheran 
Churches, and the Church of Scotland, 
are under teachers who have no lawful au- 
thority for what they do. The man most 
apostolical in spirit, if he teach the Gospel 
without the imposition of the hands of the 
Bishop of the Church of England, is acting 
irregularly and unlawfully, While on the 
other hand the most vain and conceited ig- 
noramus who has been episcopally or- 
dained, is entitled to preach the word and 
administer the Secraments, and to call 
away the hearers of such an apostolical 
man, Can you wonder, Sir, that we do 
not believe these things, and that your ad- 
dress will prove powerless, and entirely in- 
sufficient to persuade us, since it rests 
upon such arguments?”— Dissenter’s Apo- 
logy, p. 10. 


The unbecoming language of this 
passage is pointed out by Mr. Wix, 
in the Appendix that accompanies 
his second edition; but we shall 
content ourselves with exposing the 
complete inefficacy of the argument 
which is so decently and tastefully 
clad. Mr Newton’s position is this. 
We are to judge of the lawfulness 
of the call by the fruits of the mi- 
nistry. That is to say, if a man shall 
prove eminent and successful in his 
profession, he has a better right to 
exercise it than any one else. Ac- 
cording to which theory a great ty- 
rant, a great general, and a great 
demagogue, are legally commission- 
ed to plunder and kill. Oliver Crom- 
well and Buonaparte were lawful 
destroyers of their fellow creatures, 
while the most vain and conceited ig- 
noramus of an ensign who fought 
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in obedience to his king and coun- 
try, deserved to have been hung in 
chains for murder. The dissenters 
are whigs; and therefore in civil 
matters they contend that unless the 
authority be legal, the acts which 
emanate from it must be illegal. 
And they have always taught that a 
vain and conceited parish constable, 
appointed according to law, and 
conducting himself lawfully, is a 
more respectable personage than an 
arbitrary king. It is necessary there- 
fore, that civil officers should have 
a visible call ; and it is plain that 
the rule ought also to be applied to 
ecclesiastics. And unless it can be 
shewn that St. Paul chose himself, 
or was chosen by the Gentiles 
whose Apostle he was, unless it can 
be shewn that Timothy and Titus 
were in like manner self-appointed 
or elected by universal suffrage and 
ballot, we may defy Mr. Newton to 
prove that he has any better com- 
mission to preach, than a despot or 
a rebel has to govern. He may ex- 
cel in preaching as the despot excels 


in governing, and the rebel in re- 
belling and in fighting ; but it is ab- 
surd to contend, that any of the 
three can really stand the test of a 


trial by their fruits. For the real 
fruits of rebellion are anarchy ; and 
of despotism, slavery ; and ofschism, 
strifes, and heresies and envyings. 
And the latter fruits have been pro- 
duced by the non-conformity of 
Baxter, Doddridge, and Watts, in 
spite of all their piety, talents, and 
learning. This therefore is the sum 
total of Mr. Newton’s Answer to the 
Address. We need not be episco- 
palians, because your bishops are 
richer than Timothy and Titus; 
and we may preach without a com- 
mission, because several of our 
preachers have been eminent men. 
A more lame and impotent conclu- 
sion cannot well be conceived, and 
if Mr. Newton's flock are satisfied 
with it, they are very tractable men, 

But having refuted Mr, Wix, he 
proceeds to state his own view of 
the controversy between the Church 
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and the Separatists; and he con- 
tends that the latter, who are anx- 
ious to preserve unity among the 
servants of a common master, are 
compelled to dissent tor the follow- 
ing causes, 

The Church cannot excommuni- 
cate except by a suit in the Ecclesi- 
astical courts. 

The Church imposes things as 
necessary for her communion, which 
the great head of the Church has not 
commanded, 

The Church does not allow the 
people to choose their own minis- 
ters. 

The Church is in alliance with the 
State, and acknowledges the chief 
magistrate to be her supreme head 
upon earth. 

The Church requires her ministers 
to subscribe according to the provi- 
sions of the Act of Uniformity, and 
thereby to express their assent to 
the baptismal and burial services. 

For these five reasons Mr. New- 
ton is conscientiously compelled to 
separate himself from the Esta- 
blished Church; and we shall take 
the liberty of calling his attention to 
some remarks upon each of the five. 

If profane persons are “ admitted 
to receive the Lord’s Supper for 
civil and profane purposes,” p. 14, 
it is because the laws of the Church 
are not enforced. For the canons 
require that sach persons should be 
presented to the Ordinary, that they 
may be dealt with according to law ; 
and if dissenters would continue in 
communion with the Church, and 
discharge the duties of Churchwar- 
dens conscientiously and_ strictly, 
they might remedy the evil of which 
Mr. Newton complains. And, 
moreover, we are confident that one 
half of the profanation that really 
exists at the altar lies at the door of 
the non-conformist, and not of the 
Churchman; and we heartily wish 
that the former could be prevented 
fram receiving the Lord’s Supper 
against his conscience, in the Church, 
as a key to emolument and power. 

Upon the subject of rites and 
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ceremonies, and vestments, and sub- 
scription, we shall merely say, that 
unless Mr. Newton thinks that a 
surplice is worse than a Socinian, 
and that it is better to deny our 
Lord’s divinity than to kneel at his 
table, he ought not to reproach the 
Church for being in possession of 
those safeguards, of which the want 
is so severely felt in his own commu- 
nion. There never was a body of 
professing Christians more free from 
anti-trinitarian heresy than the 
Church of England is at present; 
and for this freedom she is indebted 
to her articles and creeds. There 
never was a body of professing 
Christians more perplexed and dis. 
tracted than the dissenters, and it is 
to the want of creeds and articles 
that their distractions and perplexi- 
ties may be traced. 

The third and feurth objections 
may be considered together ; and as 
they are diametrically opposed to 
each other, they need not detain us 
long. We are not called upon to 
discuss the origin aud limits of the 
Regale, or to compare the Jewish 
economy, in which God himself gave 
the civil magistrate an authority in 
things spiritual, with the Christian 
dispensation, under which the 
Church has so long been in alliance 
with the State. Mr. Newton does 
not appear te have clear views upon 
this subject. But, at all events, he 
is certaiv that the multitude ought 
to meddle with their ministers ; and 
that the magistrate ought not. It 
never occurs to him to inquire how 
matters will stand, if the people 
should take it into their heads to 
surrender their rights to the sove- 
reign; nor does he tell us why Par- 
jiament, which votes away a lay- 
inan’s money, may not also waive 
his right to an ecelesiastical privi- 
lege. Satistied with asserting that 
the clergy should be dependant upon 
the people, and independent of the 
crown, he finds every thing to blame, 
and nothing to praise, in the unfor- 
tunate Church of England. First, 
she is too hot, and, secondly, she 
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is too cold. First, she is hierar- 
chical; and, secondly, she is parlia- 
mentary. First, she governs herself 
haughtily and irresponsibly;  se- 
condly, she is governed by the laws 
of her country. When Mr. Newton 
has explained these mysteries to the 
satisfaction of his flock, we trust 
that he will be at leisure to tell us 
who elected St. Peter and St. Paul; 
and, perhaps, also he may feel dis- 
posed to vindicate the Old Testa- 
ment from the eharges, to which, 
upon his principles, it is but too 
much exposed. As to the utter 
horror in which Mr. Newton holds 
the idea of an alliance between 
Church and State, we doubt not 
that he, as an individual, is sincere 
in his expression of it. But that 
the dissenters, as a body, would 
most gladly unite with the civil 
government, and that great sacri- 
fices would be submitted to for the 
sake of such an union; is a fact 
which cannot be doubted, by those 
who are acquainted with history, or 


human nature. Presbyterianism is al- 
ready intimately connected with the 
State. Independency, as far as we are 
aware, has never yet received a pro- 
poal; and it is, therefore, right and 
reasonable that she should forbid 


our banns. Whenever we see a so- 
ciety of Independents, Baptists, or 
Presbyterians, who refuse to accept 
the offered hand of the government, 
we shall very readily acknowledge 
that we have been mistaken. But, 
till the event occurs, we must beg 
leave to be incredulous. 

The passages in the baptismal 
and burial services are all that re- 
mained to be noticed, and of the 
assent to them which is required 
by the Act of Uniformity, Mr. New- 
ton observes, in no very charitable 
tone, 


“ Our Ministers dare not on any account, 
make such a declaration as this. We are 
willing charitably to hope, that those who 
do make it, mean it: but we should feel 
ourselves dishonest men if we attempted 
it. We fear, we greatly fear, that this re- 
quirement is the occaston of much subter- 
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fuge, of much false dealing, of much un- 
easiness of soul or indifference to truth, 
In these cases the fountains of truth are 
poisoned, and what is begun in prevarica- 
tion, ends in Iukewarmness and iniquity ; 


the honesty and integrity of men and of 


Christians, are looked for in vain, and the 
ways of Zion mourn. We really conceive 
that it niust be a very difficult thing for 
any man taking into consideration the 
whole compass as well as the parts of this 
declaration, to make it; and as for onr- 
selves, we know that we can neither make 
i, or support others in doing so. We 
could not thus enjoy peace upon our pil- 
lows. 

** We feel objections to different parts 
of the Church service, though we readily 
admit that much of it is exceedingly ex- 
cellent. It is needless for me to mention 
any parts now, except the Baptismal and 
the Burial Services. These are very im- 
portast, as forming the entrance into, and 
the exit out of the Church. We can nei- 
ther give our children to enter it with a 
safe conscience, or be buried in it accord- 
ing to our views and principles, How, Sir, 
can those who do not believe baptism with 
water to be regeneration, either baptize or 
have their children baptized according to 
the form of the Church? How can we 
first pray for the regeneration of the child, 
and then thank God, alier it is baptized, 
that itis regenerated? How cana Clerzy- 
man read the Burial Service ever all that 
are brought to him to be buried? Sir, we 
make conscience of these things, and as 
long as we do so, we must (unless there be 
an alteration in the Church of England) 
continue Dissenters; truth, honesty, and 
conscience, require this from us, However 
willing we may be to be numbered with 
many of the members of your communicn, 
we dare not, in prospect of that day 
which is coming, join your Church and as- 
sert her purity, her Apostolic excellence, 
and the obligatious of all Britons to submit 
to her commands.— Dissenter’s Apology, 
p. 19. 

Mr. Newton here admits that he, 
and other dissenters, are willing to 
be numbered with many ef the mem- 
bers of our community—and we 
should like, if possible, to learn 
who some of the many may be. 
Are they such as deny the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, or such 
as maintain it?) If the former, Mr. 
Newton’s friends, with whom he is 
willing to be numbered, are the very 
persons whom he accuses of subter- 
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fuge and false dealing; for which, 
as it is no affair of ours, we humbly 
recommend him to their notice. [if 
he is willing to communicate with 
churchmen who teach regeneration 
in baptism, we shall request him, in 
their name, not to say that they 
“ believe baptism with water to be 
regeneration.”” He ought to know, 
and in fact he must know, that they 
neither believe nor say any such 
thing; and the very prayer in the 
baptismal service, in which his con- 
science will not permit him to join, 
expressly thanks God for having re- 
generated the infant with his Spirit. 
‘There are dissenters who teach that 
baptism with water is regeneration ; 
viz. those who deny the personality 
and the influence of the Holy Ghost, 
The existence of such persons 
among us, is the result of noncon- 
formity; and it is therefore not 
quite fair to confound them with the 
genuine children of the Church, 
But still it cannot be denied that 
there are many who, with Mr. New- 
ton, reject the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration; and is it not hard to 
ensnare their consciences, or ex- 
clude them from the Church? Just 
as hard, aud no harder, than it is 
to require them to express their 
faith in the resurrection of the dead, 
aud the life everlasting. Both are 
to be believed, because they are 
distinctly revealed, and are indis- 
pepsable constituent parts. of the 
Christiaa scheme. 

The burial service furnishes a 
more plausible argument; since, 
when we speak of trusting that our 
deceased brother rests in Christ, we 
cannot intend toexpress our certainty 
or confidence of that event; and 
yet this is one meaning of the word 
to trust. Surely, however, Mr, 
Newton must be acquainted with 
another; he cannot have forgotten 
that ‘ I trust,’ is continually used 
fur, ‘1 fervently hope;’ and if in 
that sense he would refuse to repeat 
ihe collect in the burial service, we 
have formed a very incorrect esti- 
imate of his feelings, and his dispor 
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sition, We fancy that we discover 
in him that party spirit which sec- 
tarianism necessarily generates, and 
which has blinded him against the 
light of strong arguments, and 
taught him to place an undue reli- 
ance upon weak ones; but there are 
no symptoms of personal or indivi- 
dual harshness in his pamphlet ; 
and if his flock, whom he is endea- 
vouring to confirm in his opinions, 
are not very different from what we 
believe them to be, they would be 
estranged rather than recovered, by 
uncharitableness. We have only to 
hope that they will listen patiently 
both to Mr. Wix, and to Mr, New- 
ton, and we shall then have no 
doubt respecting the issue of the 
conflict. 


i 


Attention to the Origin and Design 
of the Gospel, recommended, as 
a Defence against prevailing 
Errors ; including some Observa- 
tions on the Doctrine of imputed 
Righteousness: a Sermon, preach- 
ed at St. James's Chapel, White- 
haven, July 14, 1820; at the Vi- 
sitation of the Right Rev, the 
Lord Bishop of Chester; and 
published by Request. By Wil- 
liam Ainger, B.D. Formerly 
Fellow cf St. John's College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Sunninghill, 
Berks; and Perpetual Curate, 
and Superintendent of the Cleri- 
cal Institution, at St. Bees, Cum- 
berland. Pp. 27. Rivingtons, 
1821. 


Tuts is a well written and useful 
discourse ; containing, in the first 
place, a sound exposition of the 
Preacher's text. 1 Cor. i. 30. * But 
of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption ;” and in the second 
place some seasonable remarks upon 
the manner in which it is neglected 
or abused. 

Mr. Ainger commences by ob- 
serving that if the Gospel be indeed 
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a revelation from God to man, it 
must, when properly explained and 
understood, be found in every part 
to vindicate its own origin and de- 
sign ; justly contending that it would 
argue a degree of imperfection con- 
tradictory to the very idea of a 
divine revelation, did we not on 
correct and impartial enquiry dis- 
cover it to be throughout strictly 
compatible at least with that source 
and that purpose. A summary of 
the author's sentiments on this sub- 
ject is contained in the following 
passage. 

“ Perhaps this plain and simple princi- 
ple might, if duly pursued suffice, in most 
instances, to guide us aright both in dis- 
cerning and defending Christian truth, 

“ 4. For, in the first place, our religion 
claims to have God for its author, We 
are, then, at once furnished with an an- 
swer to every cavil against it, that is 
founded solely on an alleged antecedent 
improbability in terms or circumstances of 
the dispensation; and with a corrective 
also tu every perversion of it, that may be 
attempted for the sake of evading such 
cavils: because it is obvious that human 
notions of probability or improbability, 
can never become the measure of the pro- 
ceedings of a Divine Being.—Yet on such 
Darrow views, and not on any real incon- 
sistency with the acknowledged attributes of 
the Deity, will all the most popular objec- 
tions to Christianity itself, or to its leading 
doctrines, be uniformly discovered actu- 
ally, if not avowedly, to rest. 

“ @, Again, in the second place, our 
religion professes to remedy the evil of 
that state in which we exist by nature, 
and to open to us, and fit us for another, a 
purer and better state of existence, This 
comprehensive account of its design, might 
be supported by a reference to particular 
texts of Scripture*. But, in fact, we 
gather such a design scarcely so much 
from avy precise definitions and descrip- 
tions of it, as from what is either partially 
and incidently expressed, or clearly imu- 
plied, in almost every sentence that adverts 
to the present condition and future desti- 
nation of mankind, and to the connection 
which the one holds with the other t. -If, 





* “ See Titus ii, 11—14.” 

+ * * The object of this religion is en- 
tirely new, and is this, to prepare us by a 
state of probation for the kingdom of hea- 
ven, This is every where professed by 
Christ and his Apostles, to be the chief 

38 
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however, we have sufficient grounds for 
concluding the life of the Christian to be 
thus intended by supreme wisdom and 
goodness, as a temporary school of moral 
and spiritual discipline and improvement ; 
if, in short, God’s kingdom in this world 
was really established in order to train up 
members for his kingdom in the next, it 
seems inevitably to follow, that no inter- 
pretation of the records of our faith can be 
right, which dves not, by its consequences, 
tend ‘ to make ready a people prepared for 
the Lord *,’ endued with the dispositions, 
and exercised in the graces, that may ren- 
der them ‘ meet to become,’ after this scene 
of earthly probation is ended, ‘ partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light t.’” 
P. 4. 





end of the Christian’s life.’ *** * ‘ The 
truth of this principle, That the present 
life is a state of probation and education, 
to prepare us for another, is confirmed by 
every thing which we see around us, It is 
the only key which can open to us the de- 
signs of Providence in the economy of 
human affairs, the only clue which can 
guide us through that pathless wilderness, 
and the only plan on which the world could 
possibly have been formed, or on which 
the history of it can be comprehended or 
explained.’ Svame Jenyns’s View of the 
Internal Evidence of the Christian Reli- 
gion. Prop. ¥.” 

® “ St. Luke i. 17,” 

Y Cel, 1. 23° 

“ * If the present life is a trial of 
men’s fidelity, a probation ef their fitness 
for a future and more lasting state; then 
every erroneous notion, which is of such a 
nature, as leads men to rely upon any equi- 
valent whatsoever, instead of employing 
faithfully those talents wherewith God has 
intrasted them, in promoting his kingdom 
of truth and righteousness, must needs be 
a fatal deceit.** * If they depend wpon any 
absolute decree of God, or upon any appli- 
cation of the merits of Christ to save 
them, not from, but in their sins: if they 
expect to be saved by their faith, mean- 
ing thereby mere credulity, instead of ‘ fide- 
lity or acting faithfully upon the princi- 
pies they profess: in these and all other 
eases whatsoever, which can possibly be 
reconciled with vicious and immoral prac- 
tice, our Saviour will say unto them, De- 
part from me all ye workers of iniquity. 
For if ye have not been faithful in a small 
and temporary ¢rust, how is it fit I should 
give you a kingdom to be your own for 
ever?’ Dr. Samuel Clarke's Sermons, p. 
$56. v. 11, Bd. 1734." 
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It is not probable that the accu- 
racy of these opinions will be dis- 
puted by any class of professing 
Christians ; yet are there many 
Christian teachers whe ought to 
question and refute them, if con- 
sistency were any part of their pur- 
suit. For we are told again and 
again, that it is not for man to sys- 
tematize, but that he is to preach the 
Gospel as he finds it, that if he has 
a Calvinistic text he is to preach a 
Calvinistic Sermon, and if a passage 
of an opposite tendency should be 
selected for the following Sabbath, 
a sermon of an opposite tendency is 
also to be delivered. This custom 
has prevailed in certain quarters for 
a considerable period ; but we be- 
lieve that it was left to Mr. Simeon, 
of Cambridge, to avow and to re- 
commend the practice. The pre- 
face to the Hore Homiletica, is 
an express vindication of it ; and as 
that preface has been reprinted and 
panegyrized in most of the pamphlets 
of the party, we shall take the pre- 
sent opportunity of making some 
remarks upon the subject. 

In the first place then, we say 
that if Mr. Simeon is in the right, 
the Church of England is fundamen- 
tally and grossly in the wrong ; 
having reduced the contents of the 
Sacred Volume to a_ theological 
system, and required her ministers 
to subscribe to that system, and 
acknowledge it as their own. What 
right had the Church to act thus? 
Why was she not satisfied with a 
promise to preach nothing but what 
might be found in the Bible? These 
are questions which Churchmen are 
continually called upon to answer 
by the pious Non-conformist on the 
one hand, and the liberal Lancas- 
terian on the other; and Mr. Simeon 
can return no sufficient or convincing 
answer. If he is justified in varying 
his doctrine as he varies his text, 
the Dissenters are justified in their 
opposition to creeds and articles, 
and have a right to expect his as- 
sistance in ridding the land of such 
@ nuisance. 

2 





In the second place, will Mr. 
Simeon adhere to his own rule upon 
any other subject except the Cal- 
vinistic controversy? Will he preach 
to-day upon a Trinitarian, and to- 
morrow upon a Socinian passage, 
urging the declarations of Scripture 
in both cases, to their full extent ; 
and not presuming to reconcile or 
systematize what seems, and only 
seems to be contraditory? We feel 
assured that he would not—but we 
cannot conceive how he would de- 
fend or explain his conduct. The 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, is 
deduced from a vast number of 
texts, which would be absurd and 
sontradictory if that doctrine were 
not true. And it is the bounden 
duty of every Christian teacher to 
compare and contrast these oppo- 
sing authorities, and to shew that 
they do not tend to invalidate each 
other, as the sceptic is always ready 
to insinuate ; that it is not neces- 
sary to reject one set of them as 
spurious, or unintelligible, which 
policy, 
but that even from the first and 
purest ages of the Church, they 
have been reconciled by the Catholic 
interpretation, and that such inter- 
pretation is reasonable, necessary, 
and just. We have no inclination 
to suppose that Mr. Simeon would 
object to such preaching as this— 
we are confident that a great majo- 
rity of the clergymen who are con- 
nected with him would adopt it 
without the slightest hesitation. 
And therefore we would simply ask 
whether they are consistent inter- 
preters of Scripture, when they re- 
fuse to adopt that process with re- 
spect to God’s dealings with man- 
kind, which they have already 
adopted on a subject of far greater 
obscurity, namely, the separation 
and the unity of the Divine Nature ? 

In the last place, what inference 
is to be drawn by the Church from 
this newly discovered antipathy to 
systems of theology among the Cal- 
vinists, or semi-calvinists of the 
present day? Do they not hereby 


is the Socinian’s crafty 
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desert the very strong hold of their 
creed? Was not its completeness 
as a scholastic system, one of the 
main causes of its promulgation ? 
And can there be a surer symptom 
that its advocates are worsted, and 
are on the retreat, than that they 
have abandoned their ancient for- 
tresses, and are continually shifting 
their ground? Mr. Simeon may 
conceive that his mind is superior 
to prejudice, and that he can fairly 
balance one set of opinions and 
doctrines against the other; giving 
to neither a more prominent place, 
or a more frequent repetition than 
has been assigned to it in Holy 
Writ. Aad it is for his hearers and 
readers, not for us, to say whether 
he is successful in the attempt. 
But putting his own sermons out of 
the question, we should very much 
like to know how many men he has 
met with in the course of his long 
experience, of whom he can say 
that they have adhered to the plan 
which he lays down. Must he not 
admit, that at least ninety-nine 
Calvinists out of a hundred, take 
no notice in their sermons of those 
passages of Scripture which favour 
the Arminian scheme; and that the 
Arminians, among whom Mr. Simeon 
himself has been commonly num- 
bered, treat the Calvinistic texts in 
a similar manner? Is it not certain 
that predilection, not to say pre- 
judice, will have its force ; and that 
an honest man will often forget the 
authorities which are opposed to his 
own opinion? We feel a strong 
conviction of the impolicy and im- 
propriety of the plan which Mr. 
Simeon has recommended. It would 
render a great part ef the preacher's 
office useless and nugatory ; it would 
afford colourable excuses for latitu- 
dinarianism, Socinianism, and infi- 
delity; it would tend to increase 
and multiply divisions and sects, 
and would ultimately bring the Bible 
into general disrepute, Mr. Ainger’s 
Discourse, to which we now return, 
may assist in removing, or at least 
diminishing, that delusion, which 
3S2 
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has been created, or rather de- 
fended, by the authority of Mr, 
Simeon. 

The errors of the rational Chris- 
tian, having been compared with 
those of the ancient sceptics, the 
common source of both is pointed 
out in the following passage, 


“ The evil I have stated in great mea- 
sure to spring from a want of due regard 
to the origin, and to the design of Chris- 
tianity. Accordingly we find St. Paul 
labouring to recall and fix the attention of 
the Corinthians chiefly on these two points, 
and on the consequences which obviously 
follow from them ; thus holding them forth 
as leading principles, an adherence to which 
would serve to guide his converts aright 
through the more minute detail of faith 
and duty. Let us, my Reverend Brethren, 
pursue a similar course! We cannot, in- 
deed, like the Apostle, refer our hearers to 
miracles ‘ wrought a: them *:’ we can 
shew, however, on evidence level to the 
most ordinary comprehension, that miracles 
were really once wrought in confirmation 
of our religion; thus proving it to come 
from God himself: and we may trust to 
their own plain sense to allow the inferenee, 
that, when God speaks, it becomes man to 
learn in humble silence, and neither to re- 
ject nor modify the communication, because 
it may be different from what he might 
have expected. We cannot, indeed, like 
the Apostle, appeal to the actual know- 
ledge of our hearers, in order to demon- 
strate the deplorable state of the humay 
race before the coming of Christ; for his 
coming has shed abroad a light in the world, 
of which even they partake the benefit, 
whe refuse to adore the Source from whence 
it is derived: but we can render it plain 
to them, from what they witness in others, 
and from what they experience within 
their own breasts, that man is all too igno- 
rant, and too unholy, to make himself ac- 
ceptable, here or hereafter, in the eyes of 
a pure and perfect Being; that for this 
end, he needs wisdom, which divine reve- 
lationalone ean teach ; righteousness, which 
divine grace alone can confer; sanctifica- 
tion, which divine help alone can enable 
him to acquire. These convictions once 
firmly established, our hearers, though pos- 
sessing no other learning, will yet ‘ be 
ready to give an answer to every man that 
asketh them a reason of the hope that is in 
them with meekness and fear +.’ Nor 





* “ @ Cor, xii. 12.” 
+ “ 1 Peter iii, 15.” 
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will there be much danger ‘ lest any man 
spoil them through philosophy and vain 
deceit *;’ for the suggestions of infidelity, 
—whether that infidelity be total, or par- 
tial; whether denomiuated atheism, deism, 
or unitarianism ¢ ;—are ever found to pos- 
sess the greatest influence over those, who, 
knowing little of the real claims of the 
Bible to their belief, know still less how 
admirably fitted are the peculiar doctrines 
it divulges, to supply those wants, and to 
aid those imperfections, of which the best 
and wisest of mankind have, in all ages, 
been the most deeply conscious.” P. 11. 


But the most valuable portion of 
Mr. Ainger’s Discourse, and that 
to which we feel especially disposed 
to call the attention of our readers, 
is his exposition of the text upon 
which he comments. 


“ The words under our consideration 
appear, therefore, to comprise a brief 
summary of the Christian scheme in its 
rise, progress, and consummation, And 
thus expounded, they are in the strictest 
harmony with those numberless passages 
throughout the New Testament, which 
more at large set forth our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as ‘ the true light whieh lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world {; 
as the ‘ Son’ of God whose ‘ blood cleans- 


* “ Col. ii. 8.” 

+ “ * The charge of infidelity, indeed, 
attaches in a certain degree to all who re- 
fuse their assent to any material doctrine 
deducible by the established laws of inter- 
pretation from Scripture; and great must 
be the force of that prejudice, which can 
overlook the inconsistency of arbitrarily 
imposing a meaning unwarranted by the 
usages of language, on a book to which all 
parties appeal as the standard and rule of 
faith. But I do not hesitate to aver my 
conviction, that the profession of Unitarian 
tenets affords a convenient shelter to many, 
who would be more properly termed 
Deists, and who by the boldness of their 
interpolations, omissions, and perversions, 
by the indecency of their insinuations 
against the veracity of the inspired writers, 
by their familiar levity on the awful mys- 
teries of religion, and their disrespectful 
reflections on the person and actions of 
their Saviour, are distinguished from real 
Unitarians, and betray the true secret of 
the flimsy disguise which they have assamed 
as a cover from the odium of avowed infi- 
delity.”" Bishop of London's Primary 
Charge, 1814, p. 15. 

t ** John i. 9.” 
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eth from all sin* } as the ‘ Saviour who 
gave himself for us that be might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people zealous of good 
works t;’ and who further reveals and im- 
parts to us the assisting influences of the 
Holy Spirit, in order that we should ‘ work 
out our own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling,’ since ‘ it is God which worketh in 
us both to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure J.’ 

“ _ Fae declarations like these, are 
plain and express, And the sacred vo- 
lume not only ts every where eutirely in 
unison with them, but must be, if it comes 
from God. Lamentable, then, is the re- 
flection that any, for whose sakes it was 
written, should, however, from the misin- 
terpretation of certain parts, confessedly 
hard to be understood, ‘ wrest’ the whole 
even ‘to their own destruction§.’ Yet 
such, we have been warned, is the danger 
incurred by ‘ the unlearned and unstable’ 
who attach to particular passages of the 
New Testament a speculative sense, and 
deduce from them practical conclusions, 
inconsistent with its main and leading te- 
nour. Is an exemplification demanded ? 
None more striking can, perhaps, be pro- 
duced, than the construction that is some- 
times put upon the very words which we 
have just been endeavouring to expound. 
Tt has been, and still is, contended, that, 
since Jesus Christ is here said to be * made 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption,’ we are 
therefore warranted in concluding that his 
merits are actually imputed by God to 
those who shall be saved; and by him 
reckoned to them as their own ||. 

“* Now it is obvious that this construc- 





* “4 John i, 7.” t “ Tit, ii. 14.” 
¢ “ Phil. ii, 12, 13." § “ @ Pet. iii. 16,” 
|| “* We cannot but regret that such a 
doctrine, (professedly founded, too, on 
this text, among others) should have re- 
ceiyed the sanction of a pious and amiable 
Prelate of our Church, in a posthumous 
work which still retains considerable po- 
pularity. See Bi Beveridge’s ‘ Pri- 
vate Thoughts on Religion.’ Article 8. 
‘The unanswerable arguments by which a 
more able and judicious Commentator of 
that day demonstrated the fallacy of the 
doctrine itself, and the utter irrelevance of 
all the Scripture testimony adduced in 
support of it, are well worthy the most 
serious attention of those who would ob- 
tain a complete view of this important 
question, See Dr. Whitby’s ‘ Discourse 
concerning the imputation of Christ's per- 
fect righteousness or obedience to the law, 
to us for righteousness or justification.’” 
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tion of the passage, gives to the phrase 
‘is made unto us’ (iryembn quiv) a sense 
totally different from that which the review 
already taken of the context would seem 
to require; and which, also, the most 
learned, both of ancient and modern expo- 
sitors, have agreed to be the sense of the 
Apostle ;—namely, that Christ is the foun- 
tain and foundation, the anthor and be- 
stower of the several graces and benefits 
here enumerated, as they are, properly 
speaking, derived indeed, but not by im- 
putation transferred, from him to us. The 
doctrine, therefore, which it is attempted 
thus to support, must stand, at best, but 
on suspicious grounds. And of the nume- 
rous considerations which have been suc- 
cessfully advanced in refutation of it, let 
one, in this place, suffice. To affirm that 
the merits of Christ are imputed to us for 
justification, is directly to controvert the 
fundamental position of the New Testa- 
ment, that our faith is so imputed—if we 
are to understand the assertion in reference 
to our first justification, as it is called, or 
admission to the privileges of the Christian 
covenant : if in reference to our final jus- 
tification or salvation; then it is, by an 
inevitable inference, to supersede the ne- 
cessity of personal holiness, and to deny 
that we shall be ‘ judged’ hereafter ‘ every 
man according to his works*.’ We rea- 
dily grant, nay we most strenuously main- 
tain, that our justification, whether pre- 
sent or final, whether in this life or at the 
day of jndgment, is to be obtained only on 
account of the merits of Christ; and it is, 
in fact, this doctrine, ‘ most wholesome 
and very full of comfort t,’ as our Article 
declares it to be, which is thus converted 
into Antinomian poison ! 

“ Many, doubtless, by whom such opi- 
nions have been unwarily adopted and in- 
culcated, would be among the first to 
deprecate the pernicious consequences to 
which they too natnrally tend. For it is 
but natural, that the persuasion of the 
sayy righteousness of Christ becoming, 

y imputation, theirs, should prove a 
* knowledge that puffeth up,’ among some 
who ‘ know nothing yet as they ought to 
knowf.’ It is but natural, that the same 
persuasion should encourage others in the 
free indulgence of every evil inclination, 
and in the perpetration of every evil act, 
from which they are not restrained by 
considerations of worldly policy, or a fear 
of the laws of man, For human wicked- 
ness, however aggravated, must needs be 
finife ; and therefore can diminish nothing 





* « Rey. xx. 13.” t “ 11th Article.” 
¢ “ 4 Cor. viii. 1, 2.” 
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from the claim to reward they have to 
urge,—the infinite merits of the Son of 
God: neither can finite human virtue 
augment that claim ; virtue therefore they 
must hold to be superfluous, since it is 
vain. Hence, then, the offensive arro- 
gance which’ marks the carriage of the 
ignorant enthusiast! Hence the presump- 
tuous and revolting familiarity observable 
even in his addresses to his Maker! Hence, 
also, the security with which habits of sin 
are reconciled with the expectation of 
heaven! Hence the extacies of confidence, 
with which the most profligate and invete- 
rate offenders can meet that last extremity, 
through which the humble and persevering 
Christian is sapported but by a trembling 
hope!” P. 15. 


We should gladly enlarge our ex- 
tracts from such a commentary as 
this; but we have room for only 
one more passage; and we shall 
select that which pursues the sub- 
ject of imputation, and considers it 
not as it is applied in the text to 
our Saviour, but to Adam and his 
offences. The skill with which Mr. 


Ainger steers between the opposite 
errors upon this subject, will not 


escape the discerning reader; and 
the Clergy in general will rejoice at 
finding that so important an office 
as that of Superintendent of the 
Clerical Institution at St. Bees, has 
been filled with so much judgment 
and success. 


* But the whole bearing of the position 
that has called forth these animadversions, 
will not be duly appreciated, unless we 
view it in connexion with another which 
ever finds the same advocates, I mean 
that of the imputation of the offence of 
our first parent to all his posterity, and of 
their consequent utter depravity by nature. 
Now it has been objected to the former of 
the two notions thus combined, that it ap- 
pears incompatible with fit ideas of the 
equity of God; and to the latter, that it 
appears subversive of all sense of moral 
goodness and responsibility in man. The 
deep and intricate question of original sin, 
your time will not permit that I now at- 
tempt to investigate and discuss. I would 
make but one single appeal to Holy Writ, 
in eonfirmation of each of the objections 
here adverted to. When the rebellious 
House of Ksrael had alleged that ‘ the way 
of the Lord was not equal, he himself 
distinctly repelled that charge by declaring, 
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‘ The soul that sinneth, 7¢ shall die: The 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father *." Again, our blessed Saviour, 
(like every preceding proplet,) always ad- 
dressed those who heard his preaching, as 
if capable, by a right conduct of the un- 
derstanding and the will, both of approving 
his instructions, and of profiting by them ; 
attributing it to themselves entirely, if 
they should fail so to do: and in the para- 
ble in which he compares to different soils 
the different dispositions of those among 
whom the seed of the word was sown, he 
certainly ascribes to some, by comparison 
at least, ‘ an honest and good heart +.’ 
Let me only observe further, that neither 
of the two notions just specified, can claim 
the sanction of the Church of England. 
Original sin is not, according to the defi- 
nition of it given in our Ninth Article, the 
sin of Adam imputed to us, but the effect 
of that sin operating upon us: It ‘is the 
fault and corruption of the nature of every 
man, that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam; whereby man is very 
far gone,’ indeed, ‘ from original righte- 
ousness ¢ ; not, however, a mere mass of 
unmixed depravity. 

“ But it will, on the other hand, be de- 
manded, by the Socinian and the Pelagian, 
how our idea of any reputed sinfulness in 
this fallen nature of man—in whatsoever 
degree fallen—is at all more reconcileable 
with the divine attributes, than that of the 
very doctrine we are combating? how, in 
any sense, we can hold it to be right and 
equitable, that all should be born ‘ chil- 
dren of wrath§” ‘The reason seems not 
difficult to be apprehended, by him who 
is content to take his account of the fall, 
from the first chapters of the Book of 
Genesis. Of the wreck of our original 
upright nature, such as we now inherit it, 
truly may it be said, * An enemy hath 
done this ||! It is not the work of our 
Maker himself,—that first creation which 
God saw, and pronounced to be ‘ very 
good.’ And can he then consistently 
approve it thus corrupted and defiled ? 
Lo! * the righteous Lord loveth righte- 
ousness **,’ * He is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil and to look on iniquity tt.’ 
And can he then possibly approve the 
very source and fountain of all iniquity, 





* “ Ezekiel xviii. 20.” 

+ “ Luke viii. 15.” 

¢t “ 9th Article.” 

§ “ Eph. ii. 3. and Church Catechism.” 
\| “ Matt. xiii, 28.” 
G “ Gen. i, 31.” 
+t “ Hab. i. 13,” 
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that ‘ infection of nature *,’ that ‘ Dpornnce 
Tis gagnds, which still clings even to 
the regenerate, and is the parent of every 
evil thought, and word, aud act ? 

‘“‘ Yet adored be his mercy towards us, 
which hath provided an atonement and a 
remedy, as well for actual sin, as for that 
* concupiscence and lust, which hath of 
itself the nature of sint.’ Adam truly is 
our natural head: but Christ, the second 
Adam, has been constituted the spiritual 
head of the faithful. Therefore ‘ may 
God be just and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesust. Be it well remem- 
bered, however, that he shall be the final 
justifier of him only, who ultimately retains 
his connexion with that spiritual head, 
which he first by faith acknowledges. 
And can Christ still continue our spiritual 
head, even whilst we ‘ suffer sin to reign 
still in our mortal body§? ‘ Know ye 
not that, to whom ye yield yourselves ser- 
vants, to obey, his servants ye are to 
whom ye obey, whether of sin unto death, 
or of obedience unto righteousness ||?” 
‘ Being then made free from sin, and be- 
come servants of God, we must have our 
fruit unto holiness, in order that the end 
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may be everlasting life *.’ The Apostle, 
in these passages, himself affords the very 
best comment upon those preceding words 
of his Epistle to the Romans, ‘ as, by the 
offence of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation; even so, by the 
righteousness of one, the free gift came 
upon all men to justification of life : for, as 
by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners, 50, by the obedience of one, 
shall many be made righteoust.’ This 
celebrated text has too commonly been 
cited as proof of a double imputation of 
the guilt of the first, and of the righteous- 
ness of the second Adam. More justly 
may we rather deduce from it the con- 
clusion, that ‘ to be carnally minded,’— 
which we are all disposed to be in conse- 
quence of the voluntary transgression of 
the first Adam,—* is’ still, as it ever has 
been, ‘ death t,’ the just ‘ wages of sin§;’ 
whilst to be £ spiritually minded,’—which 
the Gospel both teaches and enables us to 
become,—* is life and peace,” regained 
for us by the free and perfect obedience of 
the second Adain; the end of his incarna- 
tion, and the purchase of his blood.” 


P. 19. 





* “ oth Art. and Rom. viii. 6, 7.” 
t “ 9th Art.” “ Rom, iii, 26.” 
§ “ Ibid. vi. 12.” — || “© Rom> vi. 16.” 


* “Th. vi. 22.” 
+ “ Ib. v.18,19.”  ¢ © Ib. viii. 6.” 
§ “ Ib. vi. 23.” || “ Lb. viii. 6.” 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Account of Bibles, Common Prayer- 
Books, Tracts, &c. dispersed by the So- 
ciety, between the audit April, 1820, and 
the audit April, 1821. 

The Society have sent 3540 packets of 
books to their members on the terms of 
the Society, between the audit of 1820 
and 1821; consisting of 

Bibles sisenbeke : 

New Testaments and Psalters.. 

Common Prayers ......0..s0.0000. 84,975 

Other bound Books, 74,904 

SE EE cthentc sein gancconaiant 821,044 

Packets of Books issued gratuitously. 

Bibles . 216 

Testaments and Psalters..... ... 227 

Common Prayers .. .......+.+++++ 326 

EIGN TIGGES iccpens ccscaseceses 646 

Small Tracts, &c 6,000 
Books aud Papers issued (for gratuitous 

Distribution) by the Society, 
Directions for a devout and de- 

cent Behaviour in the pub- 

lic Worship of God, 8vo.... 

Ditto, 12mo. ........ cecshaiadinnath 

Papers on Sunday Schools ..... 


31,983 
45,455 


5,069 
81,246 
i! 1000 


REGISTER. 


Jesus Christ a Pattern of Re- 

ligious Virtue,......... 

On the Reverence required in 

praying toGod ........ 

On the Reverence required in 

singing Psalms...eee.. 

On the Sacrament, and the Ob- 

ligations we all lie’ under 

as Christians to receive it. 20,000 

The total Number of Bibles, &c, distri- 

buted on the Terms of the Society, and 

gratuitously, is, 

Bibles (exclusive of the So- 

ciety’s Family Bible *) .. 

New Testaments and Psalters . 

Common Prayers ......++-+. 85,301 

Other bound Books ....664.. 75,530 

Small Tracts, half-bound, &c. , 827,044 
Books and Papers, issued gra- 

tuitously,..cccsesseess 176,315 

Total 1,242,091 


GEO. GASKIN, D.D. 
Bartlett’s Buildings, SEC, 
April, 1821. 


20,000 
20,000 


20,000 


$2,199 
45,682 





* Four impressions have been already 
printed, and about 20,000 copies sold: 
and a fifth is now publishing in parts. 
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Newbury District Committee. 


On Tuesday last, the seventh auniver- 
sary meeting of the Newbury District 
Committee, of the Society for _Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, was held at New- 
bury. Notwithstanding the unfavourable 
State of the weather, a numerous com- 
pany, consisting of the clergy of the 
deanery, and of ladies and gentlemen re- 
sident in the neighbourhood, met the 
mayor and corporation at breakfast, at 
the mansion-house, and proceeded from 
thence in a body to the church, where a 
most eloquent, luminous, and impressive 
sermon, was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Marsh, the chancellor of the diocese; af- 
ter which, a collection was made at the 
church-doors, amounting to 531. 1s. From 
the church the company adjourned to the 
national schools; the children of which 
were publicly examined, and Bibles, as 
rewards of merit, were presented by the 
chancellor, with a suitable address, to 
those, who, by their good conduct and 
proficiency, had entitled themselves to 
such a distinction, 


Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Associates of the late Dr. Bray, 
for 1820. 


The Rev. Dr. Inglis, ecclesiastical com- 
missary of the diocese of Nova Scotia, in 
a letter dated July 21, 1820, acknow- 
ledges the safe arrival of the Bibles, Tes- 
taments, Prayer-Books, and elementary 
books, which had been forwarded, through 
the means of that gentleman, to the Rev. 
Roger Viets, missionary at Digby, Nova 
Scotia, for the use of the Associates’ 
school at Digby. 

“ The books,” Dr. Inglis writes, ‘ for 
Mr. Viets arrived safely, and were long 
ago forwarded to him. They will, I 
donbt not, be useful; but he is fearful 
that he shall hardly be able to introduce 
the Madras system, from the impossibility 
of obtaining a competent master on ac- 
count of the inability of the blacks to add 
to his salary. He seems very anxious, 
however, to accomplish this desirable ob- 
ject, and, if it be practicable, it will be 
done.” 

Tn the same letter, Dr. Inglis, alluding 
to the Associates’ school, long established 
at Halifax, and conducted by Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald; and also to the state of the ne- 
groes at Hammond’s Plains, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Halifax, who were runaway 
negroes from the United States, during 
the late American war, and who have 
since become settled in the neighbourhood 
of Halifax, writes thus ; 

“T have to return my warm acknow- 
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ledgments for the ready kindness of the 
Associates in determining to send books 
for Mrs, Fitzgerald and Mr. Fletcher, 
The former continues to proceed in the 
usual way. After the fairest trial that we 
could make, it appeared most practicable 
to establish the Associates’ school at Ham- 
mond’s Plains, as the poor negroes there 
are not quite so helpless a set as those at 
Preston ; but I dare not say more than 
this, at present, Fletcher does his best, 
and no other person would have gone 
through what he has endured for the last 
year. He lived as a negroe with negroes 
in their wretched hovels, and went from 
one to another while it was possible for 
them to afford him any food fur payment. 
He then provided for himself, and kept 
the school in a deserted hut, almost with- 
out a roof, The hope of future comfort 
supported him through these difficulties ; 
and, as he is encouraged to believe his 
scholars will be regular in their attend- 
ance, Lord Dalhousie was pleased to place 
in my hands 100/. currency, appropriated 
by Sir John Sherbrooke for building a 
school-house at Hammond’s Plains, and I 
have now made a contract for a very suf- 
ficient building for the school, which will 
serve for the people to assemble in on a 
Sunday, when the school-master is to read 
to them : arid under the same roof there 
will be a comfortable room for the ac- 
commOdation of the master, who con- 
tinues to live upon the 20/. supplied by 
the Associates, and 15/. which is very 
kindly added by the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, ‘The people are 
not able to contribute a shilling to his 
support, I have supplied him with books 
for the present ; but those which the As- 
sociates have ordered, will be a most sea- 
sonable assistance. I purpose shortly to 
visit the new building, which is about 
eighteen miles from hence ; but part of 
the road is nearly impassable: and you 
shall hear from me, please God, after my 
visit.” 

‘Two letters have been received, since 
the last report, from the Rev. Thomas B. 
Rowland, missionary at Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, 

In the first, dated June 27, 1820, Mr. 
Rowland announced the sudden death of 
Mr. Alexander Shaw, the Associates’ 
school-master at that place, and stated 
that he had, subject to the approbation of 
the Associates, appointed Mr, Richard 
Brazel to succeed him. 

In the second letter, dated November 
29, 1820, he writes, 

** Reverend Sir, 

“T have to acknowledge the receipt of 

your esteemed favour of the L1th of Au- 
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gust last, and to thank yon for the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Richard Brazel, as 
teacher in the school of the Associates, 
whom I nominated and reported to you. 

‘** Alas! the uncertainty of life! in the 
morning of the 22d instant, he attended 
the school, as usual, seemingly. in good 
health. I have now the painful task to 
inform you, that, in the afternoon of that 
day, he was no more. When he left the 
school, he had complained to his wife that 
he felt a violent pain in his bowels, and 
before medical aid could be administered 
he was a corpse! His loss is much la- 
mented by the children and their parents, 
especially as there is no prospect, at pre- 
sent, of the vacancy being filled up ; but [ 
trust their loss is his gain. He was a quiet, 
inoffeasive, and good man, and lived and 
died in the faith.” 

The Lord Bishop of Chester has been 
pleased to offer thanks for the liberal 
grant of books voted by the Associates on 
the 7th of March, 1817, “ to form, to- 
gether with the books already at St. 
Bees, in the county of Cumberland, and 
diocese of Chester, a parochial library in 
the parish of St. Bees, for the use of the 
clergy resident at St. Bees, and the young 
men, who are there educating for holy 
orders.” His lordship added, that the do- 
nation had produced the most beneficial 
effects on the young men who had access 
to the library. 

In consequence of the death of four ovt 
of five of the trustees, first appointed in 
June, 1768, and since renewed at different 
periods, for the land in Philadelphia, pur- 
chased by Mr, Upcher’s benefaction, and 
of Samuel Waring, esq. the only surviving 
original trustee, being desirous, from his 
advanced age, to retire from the trust, 
two deeds have been prepared and exe- 
cuted; one of which has been sent to 
America, and the other deposited in the 
Associates’ office, Hatton Garden, ap- 
pointing the following six new trustees : 

Louis Hayes Petit, of Lincoln’s Inn, in 
the county of Middlesex, esq. 

Rev, Charles Parr Burney, of Green. 
wich, in the county of Kent, clerk. 

Joshua Watson, of Clapton, in the 
county of Middlesex, esq. 

Samuel Waring, the younger, of Nor- 
wood, in the county of Sarry, esq. 

Rev. Samuel Wix, of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, in the city of London, clerk, 
And 

Sharon Turner, of Red Lion Square, in 
the county of Middlesex, esq. 

The above trustees, have profited from 
the recommendation of the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, in consequence of the ad- 
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vanced age of himself, of Dr. Blackwell, 
and George Crumpston, esq. their late 
agents, by appointing in their place as 
their new agents, 

William Meredith, esq. 

James S. Smith, esq. And 

Mr, Francis Hale. 

The Associates take this opportunity 
to express their most grateful sense of the 
judicious and very kind assistance at ali 
times afforded by the Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania, and their two other former agents, 


RIGHT TO PEWS. 
Arches Court, 28 May, 1821. 


PARHAM AGAINST TeEMPLER, AND 
TEMPLER, AGAINST PARHAM. 


Appeals from the Court of the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter. 


Judgment of Sir John Nicholl, 

This sait was originally instituted in 
the Court of the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter, by Mr. Benjamin Parham of the 
parish of Ashburton, in the county of 
Devon, against the Reverend John Tem- 
pler, Curate of that parish, for having al- 
tered his (Mr. P's.) pew, without the fa- 
culty of the ordinary or any other lawful 
authority whatever, with the view of com- 
pelling him, Mr, T, to restore it to its ori- 
ginal state. 

The Judge of that Court decreed that 
Mr. Templer had acted without due au- 
thority, and therefore enjoined him to re- 
store the pew to its former ‘state ; but 
further decreed that when restored, it was 
not the exclusive property of Mr. Par- 
ham, and he ordered that each party 
should pay his own costs. This sentence 
not being satisfactory to either party, they 
both appealed. The history of the case is 
this. 

In 1775, a faculty was granted for new- 
pewing and seating the Church, according 
to a plan then annexed. 

In this faculty the rights of two Mr, 
Tozers to a pew were reserved, but no 
other rights whatever were claimed, 

Under the authority of the Churchwar- 
dens, the pews were allotted to the pa- 
rishioners; each of whom paid an an- 
nual rent for them. Whether that was 
regular or whether the mode of defraying 
expences should not have been by a rate is 
not now a matter under consideration. 
That an annual rent was paid by ail, ac- 
cepting the two Mr. Tozers’, affords a 
proof that the right now claimed by Mr. 
P. was not then existing, A Mr. Dol- 
beare was at that time Churchwarden, and 
Mr. Eales, sidesman; each had a pew in 
front of the reading desk, and like others, 
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paid an annual sum or rent for them. From 
the plan, it appears that each of these 
pews was originally intended to form two 
pews, but as Mr. D, and Mr. E. had large 
families, the partition intended to lave di- 
vided them was not put up. 

The site of Mr, D.’s seat was that of the 
old reading desk, and where women ‘sat 
who came to be churched. There is not 
suggestion in the faculty that Mr. Dol- 
beare had any right to a pew, or that the 
one allotted him was so allotted from any 
previous right. 

Some time afterwards Mr. Dolbeare 
wife and daughter, removed to Ply- 
mouth, and there lived till his death. 
During their absence, other persons were 
placed in the seat in question, At Mr. 
D's, death, the widow returned and placed 
herself in the seat, and there sat in con- 
junction with others. On the death of 
Mrs. Dolbeare, Mr. Benjamin Parham, 
one of the parties in this cause, who mar- 
ried the daughter, took possession of the 
seat, and asserted his exclusive right to it. 
In 1817, Mr. Soper, who, in consequence 
of some disagreement with the Vicar, had 
for some time left the Church, returned 
to it, and wished to have a pew allotted to 
him. 

It appears that the affairs of the parish 
are managed by two Cliurchwardens ; one 
called the town, the other the conntry 
Churchwarden; the former being consi- 
dered the upper warden, Whether this 
usage is such as to take away the right of 
the other is not now a question. The 
Church duties have been performed for 
the last two years by Mr. Temipler, the 
curate, who is the other party in this cause. 

Mr. Templer and the ‘Townwarden, in 
consequence of the want of a pew for Mr. 
Soper, conferred together and thought 
that the best mode of seating Mr. S., was 
by taking off a part from Mr. Parham’s 
pew, and a part from one adjoining, and 
this plan was subsequently carried into exe- 
cution, Mr. Templer having given direc- 
tions to the carpenter for that purpose, 
but this he did without any previous com- 
munication with Mr. Parham. There is 
no reason to apprehend that this act arose 
out of any ill will or malice towards Mr, 
Parham, or that it was done otherwise 
than with the view of accommodating Mr. 
Soper. Mr. Parham was offended at what 
was done, and he with others, met and 
discussed the subject. Mr. Abraham one 
of the Churchwardens, said that Mr. Tem- 
pler had acted wrong, in not previously 
acquaipting Mr. Parham,and Mr. Parham, 

junior, in addressing Mr. Templer, said, 
“ put the pew in the original state, and 
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my father will be satisfied.” Mr. Tem. 
pler replied, “‘ that I cannot do.” The 
suit was then instituted. It is brought and 
conducted in an extraordinary forrn ; it is 
brought by articles as a criminal suit, and 
not as it ought to have been by libel as a 
civil suit. The prasertim of the citation 
is for altering without lawful authority the 
pew belonging to Mr, Parham to his great 
injury and not as one might suppose for 
the violation of ecclesiastical law. 

The articles in addition plead that Mr. 
Parham and his family have been imme. 
morially entitled to the pew in question. 

Looking at the articles in the heading 
and the averments, the object appears to 
be a civil suit, and as such ought to have 
proceeded in, and to have been a cause of 
perturbation of seat ; but as it is brought 
criminally, the suit must be so treated: 
apother anomaly appears, answers to the 
articles are given which in a criminal 
suit are never called for, The Judge of 
the Court below, rejected both sentences ; 
and in the first part of his judgment pro- 
ceeded as if it were a criminal suit, and in 
the latter part as if the suit were between 
Mr. Parham and the ordinary. Both parties 
appealed. ‘Though Mr. Parham proceeded 
in a criminal suit, I believe that his object 
was not vindictive, but solely to establish 
what he conceived to be his right to the 
exclusive possession of the pew. He lays 
as a foundation of that right and a very 
material and essential part it is, that he 
was eutitled to the pew by immemorial pre- 
scription. His claim, however, is unfound- 
ed; he had no prescriptive right whatever 
as against the ordinary, nor has he esta- 
blished any right against the parishioners 
at large, or against the Churchwardens 
acting for the ordinary. 

in 1774, Mr. Dolbeare had no right to 
the pew; no better claim than other pa- 
rishioners placed by the Charchwardens. 
It is a clear law, that the pews belong to 
the parishioners; and that the Church- 
wardens have the power of allotting them, 
subject to the control of the ordinary. 
Seating by-Churchwardens does not give 
permanent.or exclusive right, it is liable 
to alteration according to the change of 
circumstances of the families or of the 
general increase of population. Church- 
wardens may divide pews and move per- 
sons, but if they do so improperly the or- 
dinary may interdict, Exclusive right is 
founded on a faculty or on prescription 
which supposes one. 

Mr. Dolbeare had a large pew, and it is 
no favourable circumstance that at that 
time he was a charchwarden, and was 
placed there in violation of the plan itself; 
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it being obvious that the pew was origi- 
nally intended to form two pews, Inde- 
pendent of that circumstance there can be 
no doubt that mere possessory right ceases 
when a family leaves the parish ; when Mr. 
Dolbeare moved to Plymouth, his right 
ceased, 

When the widow returned to the pa- 
rish, she took possession of the pew as a 
matter of right. She was, however, a 
mere intruder, and the Churchwardens 
might have ejected her, but however sitting 
there as she did, with the families of the 
Lloyds and Edwards’s, she might, per- 
haps, be considered as acquiring a pos- 
sessory right in conjunction with them. On 
her death, Mr. Parham took possession as 
if the pew belonged to him exclusively, 

The sentence of the Court below, so far 
as Mr. Parham complains of it, is substan- 
tially correct. 

The suit having been brought crimi- 
nally, the defendant is entitled to every 
favourable circumstance arising out of the 
cause. 

If Mr. Templer had altered a pew with- 
out any legal authority, he ought to have 
been proceeded against, in a cause of per- 
tarbation of seat. Mr. P., however, has 
proceeded by. articles, and, having done so, 
has failed in proof of the very ground- 
work of his proceedings, namely, of his 
prescriptive right. It is quite clear that 
the Churchwarden was not violating the 
right of Mr. P.; it is equally so, that the 
proposed alteration had the approbation of 
the Chnrchwarden before and after it took 
place, though the alteration was made by 
the immediate direction of the Curate. 
The pew will hold twelve or fourteen 
persons; the Curate and Churchwarden a- 
gvee to afford room in it for a parishioner 
Mr. Soper, Mr. P. had only four in fa- 
mily ; and it is manifest that the pew was 
originally intended to be two, so that the 
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whole front of Mr. Templer’s offence is 
reduced to this, that he gave directions to 
the carpenter to make the alterations ; all 
that was done must be considered the 
joint act of the Curate and Churchwarden ; 
it is true that if the Curate had assumed 
this authority in opposition to the of- 
ficers of the parish, the case would have 
been very different. Taking it then that 
Mr. Templer was acting in concurrence 
with the Charchwarden, I am next to con- 
sider whether a faculty was so necessary as 
to authorize me to say that the alteration 
was made without any legal authority. 

It is impossible to say that every little 
alteration requires a faculty where no pa- 
rish or prescriptive rights are infringed. 
Such a trifling alteration as the one in 
question is surely within the power of the 
Churchwarden, when acting in concur- 
rence with the Minister, though in law such 
Minister may have no substantial right, 
For great alterations a faculty is very neces- 
sary. The parishioners being subject to 
the payment of rates in support of them. 
In these times when population is every 
where increasing, when a million of money 
has been granted by parliament for build- 
ing and enlarging Churches, and Societies 
have been established in furtherance of the 
object in view ; it would be monstrous to 
say that the Curate has been guilty of an 
ecclesiastical offence for doing this, without 
a faculty, I think the Churchwarden and 
Curate did not exceed the authority they 
conjointly possessed. On the whole, I 
think that Mr. Parham has failed in proof 
of the articles exhibited by him in this 
criminal suit, and I therefore pronounce 
against his appeal, and for that of Mr. 
‘Templer ; I reverse the sentence of the 
Court below, pronounce that Mr. P has 
failed in proof of his articles; and he is 
fined £100 nomine expensarum. 


———— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The rev. Mr. Wayet, lecturer of Bos- 
ton, instituted to the living of Pinchbeck, 
near Spalding, by the bishop of Lincoln. 

The rev. John V. Stewart, of Jesus 
college, collated by the lord bishop of 
Londen, to the rectory of Gilston, in the 
county of Hertford, on the resignation of 
the rev, William Gibson. 

The rev. W. P. Jones, A.M. of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, appointed by the 


INTELLIGENCE. 


dean and’ chapter to be under-master of 
the King’s School, Canterbury, on the re- 
siguation of the rev. John Francis. 

The rev. Thomas Nottidge, instituted to 
the consolidated rectories of St. Helen and 
St. Clement, in Ipswich, on the presenta- 
tion of H. S. Thornton, Esq 

The rev. Henry Bishop to the vicarage 
of Cretingham, Suffolk ; patron, the King. 

The rev. W. Villars to the vicarage of 
Chelmarsh, Salop ; patron, sir J, Sebright, 
Bart. M.P. 
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A dispensation has passed the seal,’ 
enabling the rev. Thomas Wright, M.A. 
chaplain to lord Somerville, to hold the 
consolidated viearages of Steeple and East 
Claydon ; patroness, Mrs. Verney of Clay- 
don-house. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorpD, June 350.—On Monday last, 
J. Ball, F. J. Blandy, and E. P. New, 
were admitted fellows, and H. B. Wilson, 
scholar of St. John’s college. 

Yesterday, R. Eden, of St. John’s col- 
lege,was admitted scholar of Corpus Christi 
college. 

Saturday, June 23.—The following de- 
grees were conferred : 

Bacuetor tn Diviniry.—Rey. J. W. 
Bellamy, M.A. St. John’s, and Head Mas- 
ter of Merchant ‘Taylors’ school. 

Bacuetors or Arts.—R. C. Pole, 
Esq. Balliol college, grand compounder 
J. H. Lane, scholar of Worcester college ; 
W. L. Townsend, A. Thomas, J. Yolland, 
Worcester; H. A. Woodgate, fellow of 
St. John’s; C, J. Hume, scholar: of Wad- 
ham ; N. Smart, University ; C. F. John- 
son and W. Bathie, Queen's ; W. B. Tho- 
inas, scholar of Pembroke college. 

On Wednesday last, the following de- 
grees were cofferred : 

BacHELOR AND Docror fn Divinity. 
—Rev. H. B. Harrison, M.A. some time 
fellow of Magdalen college, and now rector 
of Bugbroke, im the diocese of Peter- 
borough, grand compounder, 

Masters oF Arts.—Le Gendre Star- 
kie, Esq. Brasenose college, grand com- 
pounder; rev. J. C. Prince, Brasenose 
eollege ; rev, J. Randell, Pembroke; W. 
Grove, Oriel; J, Evans, Christ Church ; 
rev. T.-F. Horsford, Wadham; F. B. 
Hawkins, Exeter; C. G. Round and H. 
B. Wrey, Balliol college. 

SacHELorS oF Arts.—R. H. Cheney, 
Esq. Balliol college, grand compounder ; 
rev. W. Hutchins, St. Alban hall; J. 
Smith, St. Edmund hall ; R. Sneyd, Brase- 
nose college; N. Germon, Oriel; E. D. 
Legh, Balliol college. 

On Thursday last, the following de- 
grees were also conferred: 

Bacneior ayy Doctor tn Divinity. 
—Rev. H. Phillpotts, M.A. some time 
fellow of Magdalen college, now rector of 
Stanhope, Northumberland, and lately pre- 
bendary of Durham. 

Masrer ov Arts.—Rev. R.. Pearson, 
St. John’s college. 

Bacnetors or Arts.—J, W. Stephen- 
son and J. Jackson, Queen's college. 

July. 7.—In the cenyocation holden in 
the theatre, on Wednesday last, the hono- 
vary degree of M.A. was conferred on 
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John Watson, gentieman commoner of 
Brasenose, presented by the rev. Ashurst 
Turner Gilbert, B.D. fellow of the same 
society: Peter Pole, gentleman com. 
mouner of Brasenose, presented by the rev. 
James Jackson Lowe, M.A, fellow of the 
same society. 

After these gentlemen were presented 
to their degrees, the Creweian oration was 
read by the rev, Charles Thomas Longley, 
student of Christ Chureh, in consequence 
of the illness of the rev. J. Coneybeare, the 
poetry professor. 

Yesterday, William Tahourdin was ad- 
mitted scholar of New college. 

Saturday, Jane 30.—The following de- 
grees were conferred : 

Masters or Arts.— Rev. Henry Jen- 
nings, University college; William Urme- 
Stone Eyre, New college; John Leigh, 
Brasenose college ; Stafford Charles North. 
cote, Balliol college. 

Bacuetors or Arts.—Joseph Los- 
combe Richards, fellow of Exeter college ; 
James Crabtree, scholar of University col- 
lege. 

BacHELor AND Doctor oF DIVINITY. 
—Rev. Benjamin Millingchamp, M.A, of 
Merton college and rector of Massall, in 
Wiltshire, grand compounder. 

Masters oF Arts.—Henry Clissold, 
Exeter college; rev. Thomas Griffiths, fel- 
low: of Wadham college; rev. John Man- 
ley, fellow of Wadham college. The num- 
ber of regent doctors in the act was 15, 
and regent masters, 145, 

July 14.—Omitted in the account of 
degrees conferred, June 97. 

Francis Hopkins Ramadge, Bachelor in 
Medicine, of St. Alban hall, admitted 
Doctor in Medicine. 

July 7.—The last day of act term, the 
folowing degrees were conferred : 

Masters oF Arts. — Most noble 
William Henry Cavendish Bentinck, mar- 
quis of Tichfield, Christ Church ; rev. Jolin 
Garbett, All Souls college ; Walter Henry 
Burton, fellow of -Exeter college ; John 
Toke, and Edward Woodyat, Prasenose 
college ; William Kaye, Christ Church ; rev. 
Charles Ford, Balliol college. 

BACHELOR OF ArnTs.—Herbert Gower, 
Christ Chureh. 

The whole number of degrees in act 
term was D.D. four; D. Med. two; B.D. 
six; M.A. fifty-two; B.A, eighty-four ; 
matriculations, eighty-one. 

July 21. On Tuesday evening, the annual 
election commenced at Winchester college, 
when the electors were received at the 
college gates soon after seven o'clock, and 
addressed in an elegant Latin oration by 
Mr. H. Fowle. 


On Wednesday, the annual speeclies 
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were recited at this college, in the presence 
of the right rev. the lord bishop of Here- 
tord, the rev. Dr. Gaantlett, warden of 
New college, the rev. C. Erle, and the rev. 
Mr. Lipscombe, the electors, and a large 
assemblage of visitors. The medals had 
been previously adjudged as under :—Gold 
medals ; Mr. Mackay, an original Latin 
prose composition, “ Civis bonus sua a 
publicis commoda non secernit;’’ Mr. 
Sewell, sen, an original English poem, 
“ Liberty restored to Greece by the Ro- 
man senate.” Silver medals;. Mr. Hall 
sen. ** Scipionis Oratio in Hispania ad 
Militis seditiosis, a Livio ;’ Mr. Elliot, 
sen. “ Characters of Demosthenes and 
Cicero.” 

CamBrivGe, June 29.—The Porson 
prize for the best translation of a passage 
from Shakspeare into Greek verse, was 
on Monday last adjudged to Mr. W. Bar- 
ham, of Trinity college. 

July 6.—GOn Tuesday last, being com- 
mencement-day, the following doctors and 
masters of arts, were created : 

Doctors 1n Divinity.—The very rev. 
Robert Stevens, of Trinity college, dean of 
Rochester; the rev. George D’Oyly, of 
Corpus Christi college, rector of Lambeth ; 
the rev. George Wood Lloyd, of Em- 
manuel college, head master of Appleby 
school, in the county of Leicester, and the 
rev, Jonathan Tyers Barrett, of St. Peter's 
college. 

Doctor 1n Puysic.—John Elliotson, 
Esq. of Jesus college. 

Masters oF Arts. — King’s college, 
Messrs. Barnard, Hatch, Smith, Penning- 
ton; . Trinity college, Messrs. Hatfield, 
Hort, Croft, Hawkes, Twigg, Fell, Brant, 
Benson, Escreet, Malkin, Preston, Ward, 
Lynam, Thomas, Torlesse, Legh, Simpson, 
Thirlwall, Dowker, Melville, Ellis, Hindle, 
Jeremy, Crombie, Burchell, Wallace, Wil- 
son, Cape, Monson, Mayne, Gwyther, 
Sperling, Cobb, Franks, Fisher, Lefevre, 
Bate, Parry, Leigh, Jones, Hartopp; 
St. John’s college, Messrs. Walston, Peach, 
Beech, Hindle, Lunn, Courtenay, Topham, 
Evans, Ward, Linton, Hildyard, Wilkin- 
son, Sedgwick, Hathersal, Tritton, Clive, 
Frere, Hercy, Buller, Hamond, Dewe, 
Edridge, Williams, ‘Todd, Haddersich, 
Wilkinson, Pegus, Symonds, Henslow, 
Carlisle ; St. Peter’s college, Mr. Beales; 
Jesus college, Messrs, Manclarke, Warren, 
Stafford, Pearce, Skinner, Hett, Ramsey, 
White, Harrison, Studholme, Wyatt ; 
Queen’s college, Messrs. Richards, Foster, 
Hanson, Temple, Venn, Brown, Conison, 
Metealf, Ash ; Caius college, Messrs. Arthy, 
Dawson, Godson, Orford, Fisher, Green- 
wood, Mack, Smith, Dugmore ; Emmanuel 
college, Messrs, Bennett, Roby, Pope, O1- 
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dershaw, Vernon, Davy ; Sidney college, 
Messrs. Hind, Walter, Warren ; Catharine 
ball, Messrs. Harvey, Coldwell, Tyson, 
Hodgson ; Pembroke hall, Messrs, At« 
wood, Hutchins, Manby, Thompson, Tay- 
lor, Dobree ; Clare hall, Messrs, Wing- 
field, Peart, Litehford, Lee, Waldy, Hop- 
kinson, Williamson ; ‘Trinity hall, Mr. Gel- 
dart ; Christ’s college, Messrs, Finch, Hat, 
ton, Green, D’Arblay, Hallewell ; Corpus 
Christi college, Messrs. Greenwood; 
M‘Dowall, Berney; Magdalene college, 
Mr. Eye. 

On Monday last, the following gentle- 
men were admitted to degrees ; 

Honorary Masters or Anxts.—Hon. 
Charles William John Ker, Trinity college ; 
hon. Alexander Leslie Melville, Trinity 
college ; sir Frances Lynch Blosse, bart. 
Trinity college. 

BacHE ons oF Arts. --Robert Lascelles, 
of Christ college; Charles Frederick Ran. 
worth, of Sidney college, 

The following gentlemen were on Wed- 
nesday admitted 

Masters oF Arts.—Robert Myddek 
ton, of Clare hall ; Jemson Davies, Trini- 
ty college ; Robert Rastall, Jesus college. 

The rev. John Hallewall, M.A. fellow 
of Christ college, and the rev. Francis 
William Lodington M.A. fellow of Clare 
hail, are appointed deputy proctors ; and 
the rev. William Peach, M.A. and the rev. 
James Barrow, M.A. fellows of St. Jobn’s 
college, deputy taxors. 

Heary Melvill, Esq. of St. John’s col- 
lege, is elected a foundation fellow of St. 
Peter’s college. 

Edward Seymour, Esq. M.A. of Jesus 
college, and John Wilson, Esq. of Christ's 
college, are admitted licentiates in medi- 
cine. 

The sealed papers enclosing the names 
af the writers of certain of the exercises 
selected by the examiners “‘ honoris causa,” 
having by consent of the respective writers, 
been opened by the vice chancellor, the 
names appeared as follow :— 

Greek ode, G. B. Blomfield, Trinity 
college. ‘ 

Latin ode, 
hall, 

Epigrams. C, N. Cutler, Trinity col- 
lege, C. Fursdon, Downing college. 

Porson Prize, C, Fursdon, Downing 
college, George Longe, ‘Trinity college. 

The sermon at St, Mary’s church on 
Sunday morning last, was preached by the 
very rev. Dr, Stevens, of Trinity college, 
from Matthew x. 34. “ Think not that E 
am come to send peace upon earth, but a 
sword.” The sermon in the afternoon was 
preached by the rev. Dr. D'Oyly, of 
Corpus Christi college, from 2 Peter i. 5. 


C, S. Mathews, Pembroke 
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“ Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge.” 

Samuel Horatio Banks, of Trinity hall, 
and Richard Mytton, of St. John’s college, 
are admitted bachelors of civil law. 

BERKSHIRE,—Died, at Windsor, the 
rev. J. Graham, vicar, and chaplain to the 
duke of York. 

BucKINGHAMSHIRE.— Died, at the rec- 
tory house, at Milton Keynes, in this 
county, the rev, Lambton Loraine. 

DERBYSHIRE. — Died, the rev, Shal- 
cross Jackson, thirty-two years rector of 
Somersal Herbert, in this county. 

DevonsHiRe.—Died, the rev. George 
Hawker, in the ¢5th year of his age. He 
was in full health a few days before, and 
had just taken possession of the valuable 
living of Tamerton, in this county. 

Died, at. Exeter, the rev. Thomas 
Blackall, vicar of Tardebigg, in this county, 
and domestic chaplain to the earl of Ply- 
mouth, 

Essex.—The new church at Harwich 
has been presented with a very elegant 
new service of communion plate, by Tho- 
mas Cobbold, Esq. 

Hampsuire.—On Tuesday, July 10, the 
lord bishop of Winchester attended divine 
service at All Saints charch, Southampton, 
after which his lordship, accompanied by 
the rev. T. Mears, rector of the parish, 
Dr. Hill, and several other divines, re- 
paired to the new burial ground, and con- 
secrated the same. Colours were displayed 
on the churehes, and. the bells were rang 
nearly the whole day. 

HEREFORDSH!RE.—Died, at Kingsland, 
in this county, the rev. R, D. Davies. 

HunTiInGvonsHIRE.— Died, at the rec- 
tory-house, Papworth, the rev. Henry 
Grace Sperling, rector of Papworth St. 
Agnes, in this county. 
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Kent,—Died, at Otham, aged 81, the 
rev. William Horne, M.A. rector of Brede, 
in Sussex, and of Otham, in this county. 

Died, at Herne Bay, the rev, B. F, 
Dornford, son of the late Josiah Dornford, 
Esq. of Deptford, and one of his majesty’s 
justices of peace. 

Died, at Bromley, in his 64th year, the 
rev. W. Girdlestone, rector of Kelling 
cum Salthouse. 

At the vicarage of Lydd, the rev. W. P. 
Warburton, late fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge. 

LincoLnsHirE.—Died, the rev. Henry 
Byron, rector of Muston, near Grantham, 


. third son of the late hon, and rev. R. Byron, 


At a common council held in the city 
of Lincoln, the rev. F. Swan, rector of St. 
Peter's at Arches, had his living augmented 
351. per annum, in order that two sermons 
may be preached regularly every Sunday, 
instead of one, as heretofore, 

NoOTTINGHAMSHIRE.— Died, at the re- 
sidence-house, in Southwell, the rev. Wil- 
liam Becher, M.A. vicar general and a 
prebendary of the collegiate church of 
Southwell, rector of Waltham in Lincoln- 
shire, and acting magistrate for the county 
of Nottingham, and formerly a fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

SoMERSETSHIRE.—Died, at Bath, in 
the 9ist year of his age, the rev. Sir 
Charles Wheeler, bart. of Leamington, 
Hastings, Warwickshire, and prebesdary 
of York, 

Surr&Y.—Died, at the Mansion-house, 
Camberwell, the rev. William Smith, A,M. 
in his 79th year. 

SuRoPSHIRE,—Died, the rev, D. Evans, 
vicar of Ruyton. 

WALES. 

Died, in Glamorganshire, near Bridge 
End, the rev. C, Galley, A.M. and rector 
of Crokorm, Devon, 
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DIVINITY. 

A Speech, delivered in the House of 
Lords, on Thursday, June 14, 18¢1, by 
Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, 
in Answer to a Petition presented to the 
House of Lords respecting his Examina- 
tion Questions. 1s. 6d. 

Three Sermons on the Power, Origin, 
and Succession of the Christian Hierar- 
chy ; and especially of that of the Church 
of England. By the Rev. John Oxlee, 
Rector of Scawton, and Curate of Stone- 
grave. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Connexion between the natural 
Tuconveniences and moral Advantages of 
an insular State: a Sermon preached on 


Trinity Monday, June 18, 1821, before 
the Corporation of the Trinity House, in 
the Parish of St. Nicholas, Deptford ; 
and published at their Request. By 
Charles James Blomfield, D.D. Rector 
of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate; and of 
Chesterford, Essex. 4to. 1s, 6d, 

A Sermon preached at St. Mary’s 
Chureh, Bathwick, for the Benefit of the 
Bath Penitentiary and Lock Hospitals, 
on the 17th of June, 1821, by the Rev, 
Collingwood Forster Fenwick, LL.B. 1s, 

The Regeneration of Infants in Bap- 
tism investigated, according to the Doc- 
trine of the Church of England: a Ser- 
mon preached in the Parish Church of 
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Wakefield, at the Annual Visitation of 
the Right Worshipful the Archdeacon of 
the Archdeaconry of York, By George 
Beckett, A.M. Perpetual Curate of Chapel- 
thorpe. 2s, 

A Sermon preached at Basingstoke, at 
the Visitation of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of Winchester, May 24, 1821; 
published at the Request of the Arch- 
deacon, By the Rev. Henry Thomas 
Austen, A.M. Rector of Steventon. 
1s. 6d. 

Three Sermons on the Seventeenth 
Article of the Church of England, preach- 
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edin the Church of the School for the Blind, 
at Liverpool, June, 1821. By the Rev. 
Edward Hull, M.A, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Reply to the Charges of Robert 
Adair, Esq, against the Bishop of Win- 
chester, in Consequence of a Passage con- 
tained in his Lordship’s Memoirs of the 
Right Hon. William Pitt. 2s, 


POLITICS, 


The Reply of the People to the Letter 
from the Kivg. ¢s, 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, 

The Rev. John Campbell is about to 
publish a second Volume of Travels, con- 
taining an Account of his second Visit 
to South Africa, 

The Dying Confessions of Judas Isca- 
riot, a convincing Evidence of the divine 
Origin of Christianity ; an Essay: by the 
Rev, Dr, Cracknell, will be shortly pub- 
lished, 


Dr. Carey has in the Press “ The Greek 
Terminations, including the Dialects and 
Poetic Licenses, in Alphabetic Order, 
with References to the Grammar,” on the 
same Plan as his ‘* Clue for Young La- 
tinists,” lately published. ; 

The Rev. Johnson Grant will shortly 
publish a Course of Lent Lectures, on the 
seven last Sentences uttered by our Sa- 
viour from the Cross, 
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POLITICAL 


Tue coronation of King George 
the Fourth has been the natural and 
universal object of public attention 
during the month which has just 
elapsed. And we have no wish to 
be enrolled among that class of 
politicians who cousider themselves 
superior to such a vulgar feeling, 
and too refined to take an interest 
in such a common-place occurrence. 
On the contrary, we are disposed 
to regard the recent ceremony, nel- 
ther as an innocent pageant, nor as 
an expensive folly, but rather as an 
oceasion of recalling the thoughts 
of the country to what she has been 
in former days, and inducing her to 
recollect and ‘consider the circum. 
stances which have placed her in 
her present position. The tide sets 
so strongly against prerogative, and 
hereditary rank, the ancient union 
between Church and State, is so 
vigorously assailed, and so feebly de- 
fended, the violence of our various 
factions is so keen and unremitting, 
that the good of all parties are 
bound to rejoice when they per- 
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ceive that the sentiments of ‘“ the 
olden time” are not quite extinct. 
This spectacle, among many others, 
has been lately witnessed by us all. 
We have been reminded, and we 
have admitted, that our country did 
not spring up suddenly to her gigan- 
lic strength, without any supporters 
except public opinion and the li- 
berty of the press, but that she is, 
and ever has been, monarchical in 
her government; that her inhabit- 
ants are separated into the various 
classes of nobility, gentry, and com- 
monalty; that Christianity has 
been long the promised supporting 
care of the civil magistrate; and 
that, whatever opposition may be 
made to the servauts of the sove- 
reign, his person is entitled to the 
respect of every individual among 
his subjects. Accordingly, they 
have all been seen at the ceremony 
of his Coronation, making their hum- 
ble obeisance before his throne, 
acknowledging him to be the foun- 
tain of honour and of rank, and 
professing, without regard to poli- 
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tical divisions, or to exalted station, 
or to personal merit, or to enor- 
mous wealth, to receive him for 
their lawful superior. And the mo- 
narch, on his part, has shewa that 
he claims no arbitrary power over 
the lives and property of his peo- 
ple; that he does not presume to 
confide in the greatness of his 
power. He has promised to pre- 
serve our liberties, and to protect 
our Church; and has solemaly be- 
sought the Almighty to hear and 
to record his vow. He has graci- 
ously accepted the proffered fealty 
of his people; he has proved that 
he is not the king of a party, but 
of a nation. Henceforth he may 
reasonably expect the undivided 
allegiance of his subjects. No rank 
or class among them can, for the 
future, pretend to talk of the equal 
rights of all men, or of the republi- 
can, self-governing constitution of 
this country. 

Our constitution is in reality com- 


pounded of parts almost inaumera- 
ble; the connection between them, 
ander Providence, has been at one 
time the fruit of profound wisdom 
and experience, at another, the 
apparent result of chance, at ano- 
ther, the effect of opposite and con- 


tending forces. The whole has 
been mellowed down by the foster- 
ing hand of time; and taose who 
are best acquainted with the general 
result, are most ready to declare 
that they cannot separate a part 
from the rest, or foresee the con- 
sequences of detaching a single 
buttress from the building. In 
newer and simpler governments, the 
case may be different. Where li- 
berty was acquired by a single blow, 
or the immutable basis of a consti- 
tution can be discovered and consi- 


dered, there may be many plausible 
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arguments for change, and its dan- 
ger may dwindle down to nothing. 
But the policy, the principles, and 
the conduct of this country; the 
feelings of her kings, and her no- 
bles, aad her commons, have not 
sprung from one source. Much 
has descended to us from our feudal 
forefathers, much from the preju- 
dices of our various stations, much 
from the modifications of those pre- 
judices which time ceases not to in- 
troduce, and which are so often 
mistaken for the original sentiment. 
Modern philosophy pretends to 
amalgamate the whole—but she un- 
dertakes a task which is far above 
her strength; and which never can 
be entered upon without immiuent 
risque. Let us determine therefore 
to hold by our ancient land-marks. 
The people of this country may yet 
be persuaded to love and reverence 
their Sovereign; the nobility may 
be secured in the enjoyment of their 
just privileges—the common welfare 
of us all may be established on the 
firmest foundation, if each person 
will consent to be guided in his po- 
litical conduct, not by the caprice 
of the passing hour, but by the re- 
corded advice of the wise and the 
good; by the experience which is 
every day augmenting for our use, 
by the dictates of religion and com- 
mon sense. The great mass of our 
fellow-countrymen have been found, 
on the present occasion, ready to 
express their attachment to the 
Monarchy and the Monarch. The 
expression is unbought; and is no 
doubt sincere. Let us hail it as an 
omen of more tranquil days than it 
has of late been our lot to witness. 
Let us pray that a reign which com. 
menced in storms and tumults may 
be prolonged in prosperity, in ho- 
nour, and in peace. 
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WE shall be thankful to £. S. for a continuation of his favours. 
J. W. shall appear, and he shail hear from us shortly. 
T. P. has been received ; but we caunot agree with his interpretation. 
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